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TO PLAN NEW HEATING AND 
PLUMBING FOR YOUR HOME with this 


Fascinating Free Book! 






ernize your home, get all the facts, but 
have fun too! And here’s how: Send for 
your free copy of our new 64-page book, “Better Heating, Air 
Conditioning, Better Plumbing MAKE BETTER HOMES!” 

Illustrated in full color, it contains a wealth of interesting infor- 
/% mation about all the different types of Heating and Air Condition- 
ing—explains in simple, clear language how they work, what they 
j do. Complete bathrooms and kitchen combinations are shown plus 
j scores of suggestions for beautiful, matched color schemes. 

Let this book help you plan better comfort, greater beauty in 
your home with AMERICAN Heating Equipment and “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures. Write for your free copy today! 


American & Standard 


I: YOU'RE planning to build, buy or mod. 





Raprator ™ Sanitary 
mast NO | st CORPORATION 
{TURES NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


"Standard PLUMBING Fl 


Boilers & Furnaces for Coal, Oil, Gas - Radiators - Plumbing Fixtures & Fittings 
Air Conditioners - Coal & Gas Water Heaters - Copper Pipe & Fittings 
Oil Burners - Heating Accessories 
Cc D ber 1938, Ameri Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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A NAME with a WILSON WIRE 
REPUTATION! WORKS, Ine. 


..» For over 62 years Spalding has 
been making athletic equipment. 


Equipment whose QUALITY to- WIRE AND FUURDRINIER 
day is backed by one of the oldest 





Manufacturers of 


: as CLOTH 
names in the athletic industry. It 
Pays to Play athletic equipment COVERING CYLINDER MOULDS 
backed by a Name with a Reputa- AND DANDY ROLLS 
tion. It Pays to Play Spalding. 
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Local a 18518 Local No. 19822 
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VoL. 46, No. 12 DECEMBER, 1939 


BY THE EDITOR 


A holy day with a world-wide message in 1939 marks 
Christmas the natal day of the great teacher whose life’s mission 
1939 was to interpret the mystery of life. He tried to make 

men understand the importance of living for the de- 
velopment of the spirit—our capacity to appreciate the higher powers 
of human beings and to strive for contact with higher levels of life. 
He urged that we appreciate the good in others and make our rela- 
tions with all a power appealing to their better selves. Life is essen- 
tially a conflict between human desires for comforts and personal gains, 
and spiritual desires for capacity to live with good-will toward all and 
doing good toward all. Between spiritual ideals and material ideals 
there is irreconcilable conflict. As the Master said He brought not 
peace but the sword—a weapon against the foes of the spirit. 

All the world is in conflict. In some countries it is a conflict of 
ideals—those who seek power against those who seek freedom, and 
the appeal is to love of fellow men and justice. In other countries the 
conflict is between armed forces, and the appeal is to hatred and 
destruction of life. We in the Western Hemisphere are fortunate 
in that historical forces do not lead us to policies of territorial aggres- 
sion and that we plan for commerce and peaceful relations with other 
countries without desire to control them. Our desire and opportunity 
for developing procedures of democracy and for realizing the possi- 
bilities of human freedom, are the most precious possessions of the 
nations of the New World. The foes of these possessions against 
which we must be armed with the sword, are within our domain. The 
maintenance of freedom and democracy requires more than passive 
possession and there are rights which must be exercised and ideals 
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that must be steadily advanced. The battle which counts for most 
in human welfare is the battle for ideals, and this battle can be won 
only by giving the ideals reality through our lives and getting the 
cooperation of others through conference and agreement. 

May every member of the American Federation of Labor be 
ready for his opportunities and his responsibilities in the coming year. 
Upon each of us depends the progress to be made for human welfare 
and freedom. 


It seems a very difficult task for unions to protect 
Restricting their freedom against those who would force us to 
Labor’s Rights conform to their purposes and conveniences. Cer- 

tain governmental agencies were anxious to see the 
construction industry recover from the paralysis of depression, and 
have undertaken to proceed under the anti-trust law against what- 
ever obstructs such recovery. As we all know, anti-trust law was 
intended to protect society against anti-social consequences of large 
scale monopoly business. It has not been successful in carrying out 
that purpose, but it has been used to prosecute trade unions and to 
interfere in their carrying out their legitimate purposes. 

The project now under way under the supervision of the United 
States Department of Justice is avowedly to reduce the costs of 
construction of small homes—an objective with direct appeal for 
wage-earners. In endeavoring to deal with such problems as fair 
trade practices and fair labor practices, the Department of Justice is 
utilizing the methods of grand jury indictments and criminal procedure 
under anti-trust law, whereas this is clearly a field for the development 
of better standards through the administrative process. Punishment 
of bad practices without responsibility for developing better practices 
does not assure progress. Workers, through their unions, stand ready 
to cooperate in developing better procedures and better practices. 
If there is crime in the industry that is another matter and one with 
which only the Government can deal. Unions would welcome pro- 
tection against racketeers and other criminals, but punishment should 
be meted out to the criminals—not the unions. 

Labor does deeply resent, however, the process of indirection 
and the application of anti-trust law to the activities of the organized 
labor movement. Samuel Gompers has told us that an amendment 
specifically exempting unions from the Sherman Act was proposed, but 
dropped, because the law-makers believed that such interpretation 
would not be made. The Sherman Act was intended to protect 
Society against the abuses of monopoly, but the law proved unenforce- 
able until the judiciary amended it by interpolating the so-called rule 
of reason. Against unions using their labor and consumer power 
to advance standards of living for the masses of Society, anti-trust 
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laws have been used most vigorously. Upon petition by the American 
Federation of Labor, Congress wrote into the Clayton Anti-trust law 
specific exemption for labor unions and farmers’ organizations: 


“Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws shall be construed to 
forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural and horticul- 
tural organizations instituted for the purpose of mutual help, and not 
having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain 
individual members of such organizations from lawfully carrying 
out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organizations or 
the members thereof, be held or construed to be illegal combinations 
or conspiracies in restraint of trade, under the anti-trust laws.” 


In the debate in Congress it was clearly stated that the intent of this 
amendment was to exempt labor and farmer organizations. 

Now a new punitive campaign against Labor is planned. Within 
the past year the Department of Justice has built up a division for 
the enforcement of anti-trust law in the construction industry. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Arnold in charge of this division, in effect 
undertook to reverse this legislation when he announced his program 
against unions’ classifying procedures which would be considered to 
constitute unreasonable restraint of trade. These include: 


(1) Unreasonable restraints designed to prevent the use of 
cheaper material, improved equipment or more efficient methods. 

(2) Unreasonable restraints designed to compel the hiring of 
useless and unnecessary labor. 

(3) Unreasonable restraints designed to enforce systems of 
graft and extortion. 

_ (4) Unreasonable restraints designed to enforce illegally fixed 

prices. 

(5) Unreasonable restraints designed to destroy an estab- 
lished and legal system of collective bargaining. 


By these interpretations Mr. Arnold extends the jurisdiction of 
the judiciary over a wide field formerly determined by private 
decisions within industry, such as relative cheapness of materials, 
superiority of equipment, efficiency of methods, legality of strikes, 
etcetera. In other words, the Arnold proposals constitute a program 
for supervising and restricting the activities of unions, outlawing all 
activities which appear to the Division as unreasonable restraints. 
It is obvious that practically every provision customary in union 
contracts will be subject to review by this Division and proceedings 
instituted at its discretion. Such assumption of discretion practically 
nullifies the right to free collective bargaining. Against such a pro- 
gram American labor is unalterably opposed. The proposal is con- 
trary to American procedures, practical experience and future progress. 
Progress lies along other paths. 
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Since the outbreak of the European war in the early 
Inter-American autumn, we in the Western Hemisphere have come 
Conferences to realize more clearly than ever before how funda- 

mental are the differences implied in the terms ‘““New 
World” and “Old World”. The whole basis of living—social, politi- 
cal and economic—literally rests on new ground in the American 
continents, and vast stretches of ocean separate us from the lands 
of our forefathers controlled by historical forces very different in 
nature from what have, developed here. 

European boundary lines and balance of power are, we realize, 
European questions which we can neither determine nor police. We 
feel that federation of European countries is their essential basis 
for lasting peace—but we realize responsibility rests with Europe. 
Our problem and responsibility is to strengthen the foundations of 
democracy in the Western Hemisphere and to organize our economic 
and human resources to facilitate a democratic way of living. In 
accord with the general purposes, the Governments of American Re- 
publics sent their representatives to a conference held in Panama 
September 23-October 3, 1939, for consultation as provided under 
agreements adopted by the Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace (Buenos Aires, 1936) and the Eighth International 
Conference of American States (Lima, 1938). This conference 
created an Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee consisting of an economic expert from each of the 21 American 
Republics, to be installed in Washington by November 15. This 
committee is to consider any problem of monetary relationships, for- 
eign exchange, management or balance of international payments 
presented by any one of the governments; to consider the possibility 
of promoting new industries and new treaties facilitating the ex- 
change of raw materials; to study the possibility of silver as a medium 
of international exchange. The committee is also charged with rec- 
ommending ways and means to increase shipping services for pas- 
sengers and cargoes between American countries and to make rec- 
ommendations to facilitate Inter-American commerce. 

The Conference adopted a joint declaration of Continental Soli- 
darity and of Neutrality of the American Republics and provided for 
a committee of experts to study and make recommendations for the 
duration of the European war. It is obvious that the interests of 
democracy should turn the attention of our Government and our 
people to the South. We have common interests in maintaining the 
institutions of peace and of democracy. Our economic organiza- 
tion must follow the direction indicated by our political and cultural 
interests. 

In the light of these substantial developments, the wisdom of 
the Cincinnati convention, directing revival of contacts with labor 
movements of South American democracies, becomes obvious. The 
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basis for free commerce between our country and these Republics 
must be assured by minimum labor standards as the floor of fair 
competition. Minimum labor standards are the guarantee of social 
welfare. Maintenance of uniform labor standards is possible only 
through free organization of workers in unions to perform their 
part in the program. Free workers of unions are necessary to the 
maintenance of political democracy as well as social progress. A 
strong Pan-American Federation of Labor is necessary that the 
development of continental policies and procedures be democratic 
in scope and in spirit, for Labor is responsible for the welfare of 
the masses in each of the American Republics. 


The leader of the Communist Party in this 


Law Violation— country, as the result of recent public revelations, 
Not Civil Rights has been disclosed as the head of a foreign con- 
Involved trolled, foreign financed movement, to change the 


organization of society and government in this 
country. He was linked with the violations of passport procedure 
by which the foreign control of the party was disguised. The com- 
plete ruthlessness and disregard of moral scruples with which the 
foreign head of its international organization has functioned is a 
matter of record. 

When the authorities of one of our foremost universities can- 
celled an engagement for a lecture by the head of the Communist 
Party in the United States to the students of the University, there 
came a storm of protests from the sentimentalists and the professional 
liberals. The Communists joined with the charge that their leader 
was denied his civil rights. Another university took up the battle 
and extended an invitation to the communist proponent. 

While as a matter of principle academic freedom should be 
assured in all universities, this principle should not be perverted into 
putting the prestige of institutions of learning in support of those 
scheming to overthrow our free institutions and charged with viola- 
tion of a federal law which in no way interfered with personal principle 
or conviction. A withdrawal of invitation to a person accused of break- 
ing Federal passport regulations, involves no element of academic 
freedom or denial of civil rights, only a wholesome condemnation of 
those violating laws enacted in the public interests. If the students 
want to know the purposes and methods of communism, there is now 
no obscurity about communism or its procedures. The record of per- 
formance in this country as well as in Russia is available to any 
student. 

Our sentimentalists and friends of intellectual freedom must 
learn that the price of freedom is responsible living, with ability to 
distinguish between the rights of free citizens and special privilege. 
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While the freedom of the university to discuss the relative merits of 
democracy, communism and forms of autocracy may well be safe- 
guarded, it is quite another matter for universities to provide status 
for those engaged in work subversive to our institutions. 


The most immediate consequence of the Neutrality 
Social Security legislation enacted by Congress in its special session 
and National _ was the loss of jobs to many seafarers. This ex- 
Obligation perience should be ample reminder to Congress and 

all concerned with national policies that provisions 
for social security should be a corollary accompanying every provision 
for change in our economic structure. Change in normal industry 
usually results in shifts in employment but change from normal to 
war-time organization reverses customary tendencies. Neutrality 
legislation has its roots in war conditions. 

In 1935 our Government for the first time accepted respon- 
sibility for providing social security for the workers of the Nation. 
This legislation marks public recognition of the economic changes 
which have made the masses of our citizens dependent upon wages 
for income—with no alternative. Social security rests upon an eco- 
nomic base—provisions for income during emergencies that inter- 
fere with opportunities to earn a living. Pooling risks as provided 
in insurance procedure, with contributions from those concerned, the 
Federal Government acting on behalf of all wage-earners, can pro- 
vide against emergencies with the minimum costs of benefits and 
administration, while most effectively providing coverage for all de- 
pendent on wages. 

For the income necessary to purchase the necessaries of life, 
80 per cent of all persons depend upon wages. Whatever interferes 
with regularity of wages brings suffering or disaster to the family 
group. The most frequent causes of failure to get wages regularly 
are irregular production; loss of job; disability due to temporary 
illness or accident; long-time or permanent disability due to chronic 
illness, industrial diseases, physical handicaps or old age. Unless 
income can be assured against all these eventualities occurring un- 
der normal conditions, the victims will be forced into charity or 
dependence. 

When government regulation changes normal industry, social 
security provisions should be available for workers affected. Under 
our very unsatisfactory system of federal-state tax credits, there is 
no provision for seamen. American seamen, denied the customary 
employment because of legislation in the public interests, should not 
be forced on relief. 

Obviously we can meet this problem only when we have a 
nation-wide system of adequate social security. While we cannot 
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set this up immediately, we can build the structure bit by bit if we 
keep in mind the inclusive program, and fashion the parts so that 
they may be geared into the general program. Insurance against 
these emergencies is a service that could be given only by the Gov- 
ernment with the benefit of the widest pooling of risks and the 
greatest economy of administration. 

But irrespective of the financial problems involved, no govern- 
ment can deny citizens normal employment, without giving consid- 
eration to their subsequent welfare. This is a principle Congress 
needs to keep in mind. 


In this issue is published a memorandum on war labor 
Consultation legislation now in effect in France and England. There 
before is an interesting feature in the new British Employment 
Decision Control Act which strikingly indicates the difference 
between totalitarianism and democracy. The Minister 
of Labour and National Service is given control over employment. 
Without his permission no employer may advertise for employees, 
nor engage or re-engage employees. The purpose is obvious. The 
defense program is paramount and the government must decide in 
what capacity citizens will be most useful—in production for national 
defense as well as for military service. Modern warfare requires 
mobilization of practically the whole nation regardless of whether 
the government is a democracy or a dictatorship. But in Great Britain 
where the people are accustomed to democratic institutions, the Min- 
ister responsible for employment control must refer the draft of 
a proposed order to an advisory committee which he must appoint, 
consisting of a chairman and an equal number of persons representing 
organizations of workers and organizations of employers concerned 
with the issues. The Minister with the benefit of the experience of 
the advisory committee, issues orders or regulations. Such order 
must immediately be laid before Parliament together with any report 
which an advisory committee constituted under the law might make. 
Parliament may annul such order or regulation within a period of 
forty days. Workers, denied employment or re-employment orders 
or regulations under this Act, must have available opportunity for 
suitable alternate employment and may appeal to the court of referees 
constituted under the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1935. 
Important to the preservation of democratic practices even in 
war-time is this provision for consultation with organizations of 
those concerned in advance of decisions. The essence of democratic 
government is consent. It is just as important to have “consent” in 
the administration of law as in its enactment. Autocracy may come 
through the administrative branch of government as well as through 
the executive and the legislative. 
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Organization of citizens along functional lines is essential and 
their operation in an advisory capacity to governmental agencies 
dealing with matters of concern to them, is essential to the structure 
and to the procedures of democracy. It is customary among more 
superficial commentators to designate with scorn those functiona! 
representative groups serving in advisory purposes as “pressure 
groups” with the implication that such pressure is merely selfish. 
But unless organized groups of citizens systematically present their 
views and experiences to legis!ators and administrators, they fail to do 
their part in this democratic government. Public policies should result 
from the contributions of many minds and representative experience, 
keeping in mind the welfare of those directly affected as well as social 
progress. No experienced executive, legislator or administrator 
would attempt to make decision affecting the public welfare without 
the benefit of the counsel of representatives of groups concerned. As 
Government is increasingly concerned with social and industrial 
legislation this democratic procedure will constitute a safeguard both 
against the development of bureaucracy as well as against inept and 
inequitable administrative policies. 











f- [Prayer to the 


VIRGIN OF CHARTRES 


But years, or ages, or eternity, 

Will find me still in thought before your throne, 
Pondering the mystery of Maternity, 

Soul within Soul—Mother and Child in One! 


Help me to see! not with my mimic sight— 

With yours! which carried radiance, like the sun, 
Giving the rays you saw with—light in light— 

T ying all suns and stars and worlds in one. 


Help me to know! not with my mocking art— 
With you, who knew yourself unbound by laws; 
Gave God your strength, your life, your sight, your heart, 
And took from him the Thought that Is—the Cause. 


Help me to feel! not with my insect sense, 
With yours that felt all life alive in you; 
Infinite heart beating at your expense; 
Infinite passion breathing the breath you drew! 


Help me to bear! not my own baby load, 
But yours; who bore the failure of the light, 

The strength, the knowledge and the thought of God— 
The futile folly of the Infinite! 


—HENRY ADAMS. 
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JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES IN BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY’ 


Joun P. Coyne 


President, Building and Construction Trades Department, American Federation of Labor 


T was with pleasure that I ac- 

cepted the invitation of Mr. Fitz- 

patrick, Manager of the Con- 
struction and Civic Development 
Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, to address 
this group today. The subject, “Ju- 
risdictional Disputes in the Building 
and Construction Industry,” is one 
on which I could talk for hours and 
probably then would not be able to 
cover the subject. 

It may be surprising to you to 
know that there is no one in the build- 
ing and construction industry who is 
more concerned or puts forth more 
effort to find a solution that will be 
effective in ending these disputes, or 
at least reducing them to a minimum, 
than the Building and Construction 
Trades Department. 

From 1880 to 1907, when a juris- 
dictional dispute arose, the Interna- 
tional Building Trades Unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation 
of Labor would take it to the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor seeking relief. The 
Executive Council would arrange to 
hold conferences between the trades 
which were parties to the dispute in 
an effort to have them agree to an 
adjustment that would be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. Failing in this, 
the union getting the worst of it 
would take the dispute to the next 


*Address to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., November 17, 
1939. 


convention of the A. F. of L. by in- 
troducing a resolution the “Resolve” 
of which, if approved by a majority 
vote, would be a mandate to the offi- 
cers of the Federation to enforce the 
action provided for in the resolution. 

As time went on the number of 
disputes, all of which were of a con- 
troversial nature, increased so rap- 
idly that the business of the A. F. of 
L. conventions became so congested 
that the building trades unions them- 
selves realized that this method of 
handling the problem was not at all 
satisfactory and, as a result, formed 
what was known as the Structural 
Building Trades Alliance. 

This organization was formed 
without the consent of the A. F. of 
L. and for that reason some of the 
national and international unions re- 
fused to cooperate, and it was soon 
found that this plan was not a solu- 
tion of the problem. A number of 
the trades still resorted to the old 
method of seeking relief in the con- 
ventions of the American Federation 
of Labor; the others refused to abide 
by these decisions, and so a bad situa- 
tion grew more difficult. 

While this was going on, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor realized 
that, if the building and construction 
trades were able to build an organi- 
zation outside the influence of the 
Federation which could solve these 
problems, the Federation would prob- 
ably lose its most militant group. 

President Gompers, of the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor, in his re- 
port to the 26th Annual Convention, 
held in 1906, under the caption “Our 
Movement Not Perfect, but Pro- 
gressive,” had this to say: 


“The stoutest advocates and de- 
fenders of the trade-union movement 
and our Federation do not pretend 
that we have reached the acme of per- 
fection. That the trade-union move- 
ment and our Federation is the high- 
est and best developed working class 
movement thus far evolved no think- 
ing man can dispute. That we are 
improving and perfecting our organi- 
zations and making them more effec- 
tive to protect and promote the best 
interests of all the toilers in every 
field of activity and opportunity is 
clearly manifest.” 


The convention instructed Presi- 
dent Gompers as follows: 


“Immediately after adjournment 
of the convention, the President be 
authorized to call a meeting of all 
representatives of building trades or- 
ganizations to meet on a given date 
in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, to devise ways and means of over- 
coming the deplorable conditions ex- 
isting in the industry.” 


The conference was held and the 
following is the report made to the 
1907 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, under the cap- 
tion “Building Trades Organiza- 
tions”’ : 


“Resolution 107 of the last conven- 
tion directed President Gompers to 
communicate with the national off- 
cers of the building trades unions as 
to the advisability of holding a con- 
ference of representatives of these 
organizations for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interest of all of the build- 
ing trades. Nearly all of the building 


trades unions responded affirmatively ; 
a conference was held in the early 
part of the year in Indianapolis, In- 
diana; preliminary action was taken 
and it was decided to hold another 
conference at Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, 2 few months later. That con- 
ference was held and resulted in con- 
centration of effort to build up the 
building trades organizations and 
much good has resulted. 

“At our August meeting represent- 
atives of the Structural Building 
Trades Alliance attended and ex- 
pressed a desire for a better under- 
standing between that Alliance and 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The matter was thoroughly discussed 
and it was decided that a committee 
of three of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor 
should meet a like committee of the 
Structural Building Trades Alliance 
for the purpose 3 considering these 
questions further. President Gom- 
re Vice-Presidents Duncan and 

uber represented the A. F. of L., 
and Messrs. Kirby, Hanahan and 
Spencer, the Alliance. 

“The meeting resolved itself into 
a conference of general consultation 
in which opinions were freely ex- 
changed, and several suggestions were 
made for the solution of the existing 
differences, but each seemed to meet 
some obstacle. 

“Without recommendation or fur- 
ther comment it was suggested that 
the matter be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Building Trades, they to 
consult with the Executive Council 
and report to this convention.” 


As a result the Committee on 
Building Trades made the following 
report: 

“We find in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Executive 
Council relative to a conference with 
a subcommittee of the Structural] 
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Building Trades Alliance, the commit- 
tee having given the subject its ear- 
nest consideration and believing it to 
be to the best interest of the labor 
movement in general, that it be under 
one head; we recommend to this con- 
vention that a Department of Build- 
ing Trades of the A. F. of L. be 
created, the department to be char- 
tered by the A. F. of L., to be com- 
posed of bona fide national and in- 
ternational building trades organiza- 
tions duly chartered as such by the 
A. F. of L. and to be granted au- 
tonomy over the Building Trades De- 
partment, with authority to issue 
charters to local building trades coun- 
cils, members of which shall be affili- 


ated with the A. F. of L.” 


The report of the Committee was 
adopted by a unanimous vote of the 
convention. Thus the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor 
was created, and by this action the 
A. F. of L. disposed of the many 
controversial questions which had har- 
assed its conventions over the years 
by transferring them to the Building 
and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment. 

At the very beginning of the life 
of the department the jurisdictional 
question became the biggest hazard 
to its future success. But now that 
all of the trades were in the fold, it 
was agreed that they would go along 
with the decisions of the Department. 
This was a fine gesture, but was short- 
lived. After many more sad experi- 
ences, the executive council of the 
department brought into being what 
was known as the National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards. This board 
functioned with a great degree of 
success for quite some time. Even- 
tually, however, a number of the 
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trades, aggrieved by the decisions ren- 
dered, agreed to secede from mem- 
bership in the department and the 
plan was abandoned in favor of a 
new setup. But, I may add, to this 
day the department and its affiliates 
recognize forty-eight decisions ren- 
dered by the Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards. 

The new setup was known as the 
Board of Trade Claims and was not 
satisfactory for the reason that three 
of the largest trades, numerically, did 
not participate. These trades were 
the carpenters, the bricklayers and the 
electricians. This plan was in effect 
until a split in the department devel- 
oped as a result of the carpenters, 
bricklayers and electricians reafiliat- 
ing with the department, which, of 
course, changed the political complex- 
ion of the department. The division 
in the ranks was purely political and 
after two years the breach was healed 
and a plan was worked out for the 
reorganization of the department. 
Since that time the department has 
functioned more effectively than at 
any time in its history, with all 
trades affliated. 

The old bugaboo, jurisdictional 
disputes, was still with us, however, 
and as a result of past experience 
with boards and commissions an 
idea was advanced that, in the case 
of jurisdictional disputes, a single 
man be selected to render decisions. 
He would be known as a national 
referee and would be governed by a 
set of rules of procedure. The plan 
worked out fairly well, but after two 
years the referee, Dr. John A. Lapp, 
resigned and the department was 
without a referee from September 
1938 until August 1939. 
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In September of this year William 
Carroll, Executive Manager of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, was unanimously selected by the 
executive council to act as referee, 
succeeding Dr. Lapp. 

At this point I will digress, if I 
may, to relate what, in my opinion, 
was the most important event in the 
history of the department and which 
led to the development of our present 
procedure for the settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes. About two and 
one-half years ago, the officers of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department entered into a series of 
conversations with the National Di- 
rector of the Associated General Con- 
tractors, Edward J. Harding, directed 
toward a more complete understand- 
ing of our common problems. I might 
add that until this time the A. G. C. 
had no established labor policy; but, 
due to the conferences and under- 
standings reached, the board of di- 
rectors of the A. G. C. invited the 
president of the department to ad- 
dress the national convention held in 
San Francisco, California, in January 
1939. Because of his illness the first 
vice-president of the department, 
John Possehl, President of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, was selected to substitute for 
him. Mr. Possehl addressed the con- 
vention in San Francisco and, from 
all reports, was well received. 

The convention passed resolutions 
instructing Director Harding and the 
board to continue the conferences and 
to make specific proposals to the de- 
partment. This was done at the At- 
lantic City meeting of the executive 
council of the department. A sub- 
committee of the board of directors 
of the A. G. C. appeared and pre- 


sented the proposals of the A. G. C. 
convention to the executive council of 
the department. These proposals 
were accepted and approved and as 
a result an accord was reached for 
the first time between the A. G. C. 
and the department. 

Some of the suggestions offered by 
the contractors were incorporated in 
the laws of the department at its 33d 
annual convention held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in September of this year, when 
these laws were amended for the pur- 
pose of making effective the action of 
the executive council’s Atlantic City 
meeting. This action was taken in 
an effort to provide a more expedi- 
tious method for the handling of ju- 
risdictional disputes. The provisions 
of this method in effect are as follows: 


1. That when a dispute arises there 
shall be no stoppage of work. 

2. That the trade in possession of 
the work shall continue to do the work 
and the president of the department 
shall be requested for a decision by 
the local council where the dispute 
arose. 

3. That the president shall notify 
the national or international unions 
interested by telegraph and render a 
decision, which shall apply to the par- 
ticular job on which the dispute arose, 
and then immediately refer the origi- 
nal request to the national referee 
for a decision which will be national 
in scope and binding on all parties. 

4. That the president of the de- 
partment is to refer all decisions that 
he and his predecessors have rendered 
on disputes which do not come under 
recognized decisions of the depart- 
ment. 

5. That when these decisions are 
considered by the referee the presi- 
dent of the department is to appoint 
two advisors to sit with him as con- 
sultants; one to be a contractor of 
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national repute, the other to be a 
labor man who has no direct interest 
in the case being considered for deci- 
sion. 


I can certify that the changes in the 
law of the department have reduced 
the requests for decisions about 90 
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tion industry. This new plan, gentle- 
men, has been accomplished in three 
months by cooperation between the 
Associated General Contractors and 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


This is probably the greatest single 
accomplishment, if it works out as 
planned, in the history of organized 
labor in the building and construction 
industry. 


per cent in the 45 days since it has 
been effective, and in the future, if 
the plan continues, it will entirely 
eliminate the jurisdictional dispute 
hazard to the building and construc- 





| Hy men grow careless about whether their souls belong to God 
or to Caesar and before they know it Caesar owns them 
body and soul. This is Totalitarianism, or the State-Theory that 
the total or whole man belongs to the State. . . . The significant 
thing is that just in those nations where God has been most re- 
jected has man been most defeated. In just the proportion that 
He is persecuted, man is persecuted; and as the world rejects Him 
who said man is of worth, man begins to lose all worth; the 
moment the world loses Him who loved man enough to die for 
him, man himself ceases to be a thing of any value; the hour it 
forgets the price that once was paid for a human soul, the soul 
begins to be a tool of the State. . . . Never before has man had 
so much power, and never before has that power been so amassed 
for the destruction of human life; never before has there been so 
much education, and never before so little coming to the knowledge 
of the truth; never before has there been so much wealth, and 
never before so much poverty; never before did we have so much 
food, and never before so many hungry stomachs. Man is sur- 
rounded by luxuries and conveniences of which previous genera- 
tions had never dreamed, yet he was never so frustrated, never so 
miserable, never so uncertain of the future. He has everything, 
yet he has nothing—because he has forgotten one thing: his own 
worth, his own intrinsic value, his own high destiny. 


From address “The Relevance of God” 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 


























SOCIAL SECURITY IN ITALY 
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MONG the European systems of 
social security, the Italian is 
one of the oldest and most 

complete. It started almost at the 
same time in which Bismarck was set- 
ting up the German social insurance 
scheme (1880-1890), and it includes 
not only unemployment insurance, but 
also some schemes for compulsory 
health insurance (such as tuberculosis 
and maternity) which are more devel- 
oped in Italy than in any other coun- 
try. 

The following survey summarizes 
the essential features of the Italian 
system on the basis of the most recent 
statistical data and of the new provi- 
sions established by the Act of April 
14,1939. It deals especially with the 
two national insurance schemes al- 
ready in operation in this country, 
namely: Old Age Pensions and Un- 
employment Compensation. 


Invalidity and Old Age Insurance 


Insurance is compulsory for per- 
sons of both sexes between the ages 
of 14 and 60, workers or employees 
in industry, commerce and agriculture, 
professional workers and domestic 
servants; it does not cover private sal- 
aried employees whose salary exceeds 
lires 1,500 (appr. $78) monthly, nor 
state or city employees. 

The National Fascist Institute for 
Social Insurance in Rome, with re- 
gional, provincial and local offices, ad- 
ministers the invalidity and old age 
insurance. The Institute is directed 
by a governing board, whose members 
are appointed by the government: it 


is composed of eight representatives 
of employers’ organizations, eight 
representatives of workers’ organiza- 
tions, one representative of profes- 
sional workers, five representatives of 
various government departments, and 
five other experts. 

The financial resources are derived 
from contributions paid by the insured 
persons and by the employers, and also 
from a state subsidy. The contribut- 
ing rate paid half by the insured per- 
sons and half by the employers, 
changes according to the amount of 
monthly wages in the case of salaried 
employees, and of weekly wages in the 
case of industrial workers. For the 
salaried employees there are 9 wage- 
classes, and the monthly contribution 
ranges from a minimum of 11.30 lire 
in the first wage-class (monthly wages 
up to 150 lire *), to a maximum of 
120.20 lire in the 9th wage-class 
(monthly wages over 1,400 lire). 
For the non-agricultural workers 
there are ten wage-classes, and the 
weekly contribution ranges from a 
minimum of .9o0 lire for the 1st wage- 
class (weekly wages up to 12 lire), to 
a maximum of 13.60 lire for the tenth 
wage-class (weekly wage over 156 
lire). For permanent agricultural 
workers the contribution amounts to 
108 lire yearly for men, and 54 lire 
yearly for women. 

An invalidity pension is granted to 
insured persons of whatever age, who, 
as a result of a loss of earning capa- 
city due to illness, or to a physical or 
mental defect, cannot earn one third 


* Lira at .526 of the dollar. 
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or more of their usual earnings in the 
case of workers, or one half or more 
of their usual earnings in the case of 
salaried employees. 

An old age pension may be claimed 
at 60 years of age (55 for women) 
when the claimant has been insured 
for at least 15 years. 

Both invalidity and old age pen- 
sions are granted on the condition that 
a minimum number of contributions 
have been paid. For the salaried em- 
ployees the minimum payment confer- 
ring right to an invalidity pension is 
650 lires, and to an old age pension, 
1,950 lire. For the non-agricultural 
workers the minimum payment is 250 
lire for an invalidity pension, and 750 
lire for an old age pension. For the 
permanent agricultural workers the 
minimum payment for an invalidity 
pension is 400 lire for men and 200 
lire for women, while the minimum 
payment for an old age pension is 
1,200 lire for men and 600 for women. 

The following table shows the 
amount of old age pensions granted to 
the insured without children accord- 
ing to the contributions paid, before 
enactment of the new provisions issued 
in April 1939: 


24% of all subsequent contri- 
butions; 

b) for male workers, at 54% of 
the first 700 lire of contribu- 
tions, at 39% of the following 
700 lire, and at 24% of all sub- 
sequent contributions. 

c) In the case of women, employ- 
ees and workers, these percen- 
tages are 43, 31 and 19 respec- 
tively. 


Pensions are increased by one tenth 
for each dependent child under 15 
years of age (18 in the case of retired 
salaried employees) or over that age 
if unable to work. 

The State contributes towards the 
pension at the rate of 100 lire a year 
per pension. However, for pensions 
claimed as from December 31, 1949, 
the state subsidy will be gradually re- 
duced by 10% a year. 

The invalidity and old age insur- 
ance is now completed by the widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance. 

On the death of an insured person 
who has qualified for an invalidity or 
old age pension, the widow and chil- 
dren under 15 years of age (18 years 
for children of a deceased salaried 
employee), or even over that age if 





Fortnightly Yearly pensions after: 
contributions (Lire) 
Lire 5 rs IO yrs. 20 yrs. 30 ITs. gO yrs. 
Mice ie icteaghs Searaeratne acetal lua laiaen are 724 868 1,156 1,644 1,732 
EE te eee ete Oe 880 1,060 1,420 1,780 2,140 
_ [eit ale A OES al et Ore. Re nae 1,036 1,252 1,684 2,116 2,548 


According to the Act of April 14, 
1939, the amount of the annual pen- 
sion will be fixed in the future as fol- 
lows: 


a) for male salaried employees, 
at 54% of the first 1,500 lire 
of contributions; at 39 % of the 
following 1,500 lire and at 


unable to work, are entitled to a pen- 
sion. The widow’s pension is equal 
to 50% and the orphans’ pension to 
10% of the pension to which the de- 
ceased person was entitled. 

If the insured person dies before 
being entitled to a pension, but if he 
has completed at least one contribu- 
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tion-year during the five years pre- 
ceding his death, the widow is entitled 
to a lump sum equal to the total 
amount of contributions paid, but 
which may not be less than 300 lire, 
nor more than 1,000 lire. 

The following table indicates the 
amount of contributions paid and of 
pensions granted during the last ten 
years: 
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pensions were delivered for a total 
amount of lire 57,408,429. 

The public health service program 
of the Social Insurance Institute cov- 
ers a wide range of activities. Con- 
valescent homes and bathing estab- 
lishments constitute the principal 
institutions for the health and well- 
being of the insured workers and their 
families. There are 6 convalescent 


Old Age Pensions Insurance 





Old age pensions Invalidity pensions 
Year Contributions 

paid No. Amount lire No. Amount lire 
DE Acausevccssanewssunane 403,901,134 23,114 11,169,928 10,051 5,447,442 
BGDD. .ccrcccccccccecevccees 423,662,497 24,999 18,787,773 14,576 13,245,373 
MEG cis ates poe enw aie 427,073,358 27,823 19,365,612 16,712 15,130,403 
BN cicdenGanaenenesuatee 398 , 388, 890 19,369 14,703, 537 21,927 20,497,466 
Se sivesindatesceaeeans ware 371,069,418 18,497 14,243,415 32,068 30,045,603 
WR acccevauacsineuvneees 376,979,710 18,460 13,865,921 34,917 32,414,293 
BE ccc cudiceaaseneusse .. 386,237,938 19,462 14, 387,825 34, 502 31,767,998 
Mi tuciascotsensaweeweesn 414, 520,045 18, 584 13,954,840 32,221 28,424,118 
1QGS..... ovecccesscvccvesess 455,279,547 15,931 14,994,172 33,493 28,499,038 
DE wo She bcamacwdind ek 540,421,761 20,770 16,453,771 35,215 29,433,723 


On December 31, 1938, the Na- 
tional Institute for Social Insurance 
was paying out 538,724 invalidity and 
old age pensions for a total amount of 
lire 468,245,202. The number of 
insured persons may be estimated at 
more than 6.5 millions. 

Since 1933 the delivery of certifi- 
cates for payment of old age pensions 
is made in all the principal cities dur- 
ing a solemn ceremony on April 21st, 
the anniversary of the Birthday of 
Rome and the Italian Labor Day. 
Last April in Rome, the Prime Minis- 
ter himself distributed the certificates 
to 1,225 workers assembled at Pal- 
azzo Venezia; in the other cities and 
counties 74,715 certificates of new 


homes; during 1937 the number of 
persons recovered was 5,341. More- 
over, there are 12 bathing establish- 
ments (21,355 patients in 1937), and 
53 trachoma clinics (24,766 persons 
treated in 1937). 

The total expenses for the public 
health services amounted in 1937 to 
lire 13,042,843. 

The social insurance funds are in- 
vested in government bonds, securi- 
ties, loans and real estate property. 
Loan investments are made in most 
cases for public works. At the end of 
1937 the reserve funds amounted to 
a total of lire 11,501,235,542. From 
1922 to 1938 the investments in public 
works were distributed as follows: 





Lire 


2, 596,442,995 for land reclamation and irrigation; 
1,239,816,479 for railroad constructions; 
647,719,514 for workers dwellings; 
1, 334,092,378 for loans to provinces and cities; 
64,265,688 for electric power plants; 
77,321,322 for financing steamship companies; 


683,090,093 for various public works: roads, bridges, etc.; 


155,000,000 for public utilities’ new bonds issues. 
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In addition to the general compul- 
sory old age insurance for workers 
and employees, there are special old 
age insurance schemes for seamen, 
state railroads employees, postal, tele- 
graph and telephone workers, and 
others. All seamen belonging to sub- 
sidized steamship companies must be 
insured by a special old age pension 
fund. The average contribution 
amounts to about 15% of the salary, 
8% of which is paid by the employers 
and 7% by the insured person. There 
are about 250,000 seamen insured ; the 
contributions paid in 1937 amounted 
to lire 29,477,826, and the benefits 
granted to lire 24,771,806. Two sea- 
men Homes are administered by the 
Insurance Institute for convalescent 
or Retired Seamen; a special home 
for seamen’s orphans has been opened 
recently in Palermo (Sicily). 


Unemployment Insurance 


Insurance is compulsory for all em- 
ployed persons of both sexes between 
the ages of 14 and 60, irrespective of 
nationality. The following are ex- 
cluded: agricultural workers, except 
mechanical farm workers; domestic 
servants; theatrical and motion pic- 
ture performers; salaried employees 
earning over 1,500 lire monthly; sea- 
sonal workers employed for less than 
six months. 

The reason for excluding the agri- 
cultural workers was stated as fol- 
lows, by Mr. Serpieri, Under-Secre- 
tary for Agriculture in 1923: “Due 
to the seasonal character of agricul- 
tural work, it is extremely difficult to 
establish that unemployment is invol- 
untary. The principle of compulsory 
insurance can, therefore, be admitted 
only with reservations and for excep- 
tional reasons.” 
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An autonomous branch of the Na- 
tional Institute for Social Insurance is 
the Central Administrative Office for 
Unemployment Insurance. The goy- 
erning board includes three represent- 
atives of the Department of Corpora- 
tions, the Treasury, and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

The financial resources are derived 
from contributions by employers and 
insured workers in equal proportions 
on the basis of the salary. According 
to the Act of 1939, there are nine 
wage-classes for salaried employees, 
and ten wage-classes for non-agricul- 
tural workers. For the salaried em- 
ployees, the monthly contribution 
ranges from a minimum of five lire 
for the first wage-class (monthly 
wages up to 150 lire), to a maximum 
of lire 9.80 for the 9th class (monthly 
wages over 1,400 lire). For the non- 
agricultural workers, the weekly con- 
tribution ranges from a minimum of 
.50 of lira for the first wage-class 
(weekly wages up to 12 lire) to a 
maximum of lire 1.80 for the roth 
wage-class (weekly wages over 150 
lire). 

In case of unemployment, insured 
persons who have been insured during 
at least two years and who have com- 
pleted at least one contribution-year 
during the two years preceding the 
period of unemployment are entitled 
to a daily allowance fixed on the basis 
of the contributions paid during the 
year preceding the application for 
benefit. 

The rate of benefit, which formerly 
was lire 1.25 or 2.50, or 3.75 a day, 
according to the wage class, has been 
increased since April 1939. For the 
salaried employees, the daily unem- 
ployment allowance ranges from a 
minimum of 4 lire to a maximum of 
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12 lire; for the workers, it ranges 
from a minimum of lire 2.50 to a 
maximum of 7 lire. 

The benefits are payable for a maxi- 
mum period of 120 days. The in- 
sured person is not entitled to claim 
benefit if during the preceding year 
he has received benefits for 120 days. 

According to a survey of the Inter- 
national Labor Office’: “Italy is the 
only country where a nation-wide sys- 
tem for the provision of unemploy- 
ment benefits has been successfully 
financed without the aid of recurrent 
public subsidies or special taxation; 
the financial success of the system has 
been due, largely, to the fact that 
benefits paid are relatively low in 
amount and restricted in duration.” 
However, in accordance with the new 
demographic policy of the Italian gov- 
ernment toward an increase of the 
birth rate, the daily unemployment 
benefit has been increased in the case 
of workers with dependent children. 
The increase was formerly lire 0.60 
per day for each legitimate or natural 
child under 15 years of age, or above 
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child; 0.80 for the second or third 
child and lire 1.00 for the fourth and 
following children. 

Another special feature of the Ital- 
ian unemployment insurance system 
is the activity of the Insurance Insti- 
tute aiming to foster either the migra- 
tion of unemployed workers to the 
African colonies or their settlement 
in the new reclaimed land in Italy. 
About 2,000 farmers and their fami- 
lies (comprising in all about 20,000 
persons) are being settled in Libya 
with the financial aid of the Insurance 
Institute, which appropriated to this 
purpose lire 100,000,000. About 
5,000 families are already farm ten- 
ants in the reclaimed land of the Pon- 
tine Marshes near Rome, and in the 
Island of Sardinia. 

Each unemployed worker must reg- 
ister at a public employment office 
before receiving the unemployment 
benefit. 

The following table gives the 
amount of contributions paid and 
benefits granted during the years 


“1928-1937: 


Unemployment Insurance 


Contributions paid Benefits granted 


Year Lire Lire 
WI incxxssenccnensane 128 , 350,958 65,344,718 
DE Sh ods ecadeoncseaas 133,460, 203 59,086, 408 
WI i cccsecceinanenns 133,909,541 101 , 873,686 
I oo iiwassdeecneasece 122,923,294 168 , 724,698 
Mic beckadcsade ceases 114,375,221 186,212,138 
PN sire drsccinrcann soe 116,933,216 130,072, 396 
Ns oii scncdewewsuwcsus 120,222, 105 121, 388,978 
SE ET Pare 130,967,073 94,804,579 
cr ct cote cwmeeet 141,606,732 122,494, 582 
Me cccasareceedoak 167, 334,698 130,134,812 


15 if unable to work. According to 
the Act of 1939, the additional allow- 
ance for unemployed workers changes 
according to the number of children; 
it amounts to lire 0.60 per day for one 


* Report on Unemployment Insurance—Geneva, 
1933, Pp. 207. 


The number of workers insured in 
1937 was about 5,500,000, and the 
number of unemployed workers who 
received benefits was 630,195; the 
average number of days during which 
benefits were granted was 56 per per- 
son. 
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Maternity Insurance 


Maternity Insurance is compulsory 
in Italy since 1910 for all women 
workers employed in industry and 
commerce; since 1936 the insurance 
was extended to women employed in 
agriculture. According to the Act of 
1939, the insurance covers all work- 
ers between the ages of 14 and 50, 
with a monthly salary of less than 
1,500 lire. While the number of in- 
sured women in 1910 was approxi- 
mately 400,000, in 1937 it was I,- 
889,571. 

The scheme is administered as an 
autonomous branch of the National 
Institute for Social Insurance. For- 
merly, the financial resources were 
derived partly from annual contribu- 
tions of 7 lire of which 4 were paid by 
the employer and 3 by the insured 
woman; partly by State subsidy, at the 
rate of 18 lire for every confinement 
or miscarriage; and partly from fines 
imposed upon infringements of the 
law, together with gifts or bequests. 
A benefit amounting to lire 300 was 
payable to every woman worker in 
the event of confinement or miscar- 
riage, unless the latter was deliberate. 
In case of abortion, either accidental 
or performed for medical reasons, the 
benefit was of 100 lire only. 

According to the new law of April 
1939, the maternity insurance is trans- 
formed into a marriage and child- 
birth insurance. Men between the 
ages of 14 and 60 years are now re- 
quired to contribute to the insurance. 

The contributions change according 
to the weekly wage of non-agricul- 
tural workers, from a minimum of 
.50 lira weekly in case of wages less 
than 12 lire, to a maximum of lire 
1.35 weekly in case of wages over 150 
lire. For the salaried employees, the 
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monthly contributions range from a 
minimum of lire 2.80 to a miximum of 
lire 5.70. 

Benefits are granted to insured per- 
sons when they marry, or in case of 
child-birth, provided they have been 
insured for at least two years and have 
completed at least one contribution- 
year during the two years preceding 
the celebration of the marriage or the 
birth of the child. The marriage al- 
lowance is not paid if the insured per- 
son is over 26 years of age (30 in the 
case of male salaried employees) at 
the time of his marriage. 

The marriage benefit amounts to 
lire 1,000 for male salaried employ- 
ees (700 lire in case of women) ; to 
lire 700 for male non-agricultural 
workers (500 lire in case of women) ; 
and to lire 500 for male agricultural 
workers (400 lire in case of women). 

The allowance payable in case of 
child-birth amounts, for salaried em- 
ployees and non-agricultural workers, 
to 300 lire for the first child, to lire 
350 for the second and third child; 
and to lire 400 for the fourth and 
following children. In the case of 
agricultural workers, the allowance 
amounts respectively to lire 150, 175, 
and 200. 

Numerous maternity homes have 
been erected in order to give medical 
and hospital assistance to the insured 
women and their babies. During 
1937, 2,031,603 mothers and children 
received medical assistance and the 
total number of medical consultations 
was 4,675,990. The expenditure for 
medical care and subsidies amounted 
to lire 129,031,000, which were paid 
by the National Foundation for Ma- 
ternity and Child Welfare. 

Largely due to this public health 
policy, infant mortality rate under one 
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year of age decreased constantly from 
an average of 126 per thousand in 
the years 1921-1925 to 100.5 per 
thousand in the years 1935-36. 

The following table gives the 
amount of contributions paid and 
benefits granted during the years 


1928-1937: 
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According to the law of April 
1939, the system of contributions and 
benefits has been established as fol- 
lows: There are 9 wage classes for 
salaried employees and 10 wage 
classes for non-agricultural workers. 
The monthly contributions for the 
salaried employees range from a min- 


Maternity Insurance 





Contributions No. cases receiving benefit Benefits 

Year No. workers paid granted 

insured (Lire) Confinements Miscarriages (Lire) 
BS i cacanianadestaeen 902, 833 6,319,831 38, 800 a «$a canea eee 
Bin aaniecea eee wns 955,485 6,688, 395 40,270 a 
Mas casa cisebaneus 962,929 6,740, 503 43,038 992 5,150,080 
cdi csianekcuwauas 957,491 8,540,245 34,969 870 5,323,050 
Miiscscuccetueeecus™ 825, 528 5,304,775 35,651 850 5,432,550 
SL civseassaeaseesnee 839,770 5,878,390 34,279 932 5,235,100 
0 ESTEE RE RRR re 892,152 6,245,064 37,497 1,136 5,738,150 
es eer 990,921 6,936,447 41,456 1,336 6,609,924 
NC wou ci cknenicecees 1,072,239 7,499,927 50,171 1,711 14,858,118 
Wins 75 50th eaaseen 1,889,571 13,004,481 ST er 20,849,250 


In 1937 the state subsidies amount- 
ed to lire 2,659,264; according to the 
law of April 1939, the state subsidies 
will be abolished as from January Ist, 


1940. 
Tuberculosis Insurance 


This insurance has been compul- 
sory since 1927 for persons of both 
sexes between the ages of 15 and 65, 
employed in commerce, industry and 
agriculture, including professional 
workers and domestic servants, with 
a monthly salary less than lire 800. 
According to the law of April 1939, 
the insurance is now compulsory for 
the workers between the ages of 14 
and 60 years (55 for women) and 
the wage limit is lire 1,500 monthly. 

The number of insured persons in 
1938 was about 9,000,000, but as the 
benefits are also available to mem- 
bers of the family under 12 years of 
age, it is estimated that tuberculosis 
insurance provides protection now to 
about 17,000,000 persons. 


imum of lire 4 for the first wage- 
class (monthly wages up to lire 150) 
to a maximum of lire 7.20 for the 
gth wage-class (monthly wages over 
1,400 lire). The weekly contribu- 
tions for non-agricultural workers 
range from a minimum of .50 of lira 
for the first wage-class (weekly wages 
less than 12 lire) to a maximum of 
lire 1.45 for the toth wage-class 
(weekly wages over 150 lire). 

The insurance applies only to per- 
sons suffering from tuberculosis in its 
active phase; these persons are en- 
titled to medical treatment provided 
they have been insured for at least 
two years and have completed at 
least one contribution-year during the 
five years preceding the application 
for benefit. 

In addition to the medical and hos- 
pital treatment in a sanatorium, a 
daily allowance is paid to the mem- 
bers of the family of the insured per- 
son. For the salaried employees, the 
daily allowance ranges from a min- 
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tuberculosis per 10,000 inhabitants 
has been reduced from 15.3 in 1925 
to 2.2 in 1936. 


imum of 6 lire when the amount of 
contributions paid is less than 65 lire, 
to a maximum of 12 lire, when the 


Tuberculosis Insurance 





Contributions Number of Benefits 

Year paid patients granted 

(Lire) (Lire) 
 anataptaenwa cae ercauon 135, 566,984 18,421 25,648,134 
MEG iwacretwaéeswevaaees 143,786, 608 38,023 94,814,838 
MRR siet tensed eeweesGeeraes 135,837,057 42, 336 124,828,442 
Pind sad.enetiad eissugeanneds 128,657,016 39,339 124,759,347 
ee re er rrr 133,874, 285 37,532 138,858,797 
Ba hase stir daderscenens 136,654,461 37,670 140,090,991 
Fras otal sisateiat ee sralns 145,631,536 39,244 141,122,746 
Me eines sauce aneuctnwe 163,190,131 46,887 167,597,334 
RE Eee Becomes raaernctoe tLe 213,505,270 49, 504 206 , 732,217 


amount of contributions paid is over 
80 lire. For the non-agricultural 
workers, the daily allowance ranges 
from a minimum of 4 lire (contribu- 
tions up to 40 lire) to a maximum of 
8 lire (contributions over 60 lire). 
For the agricultural workers, the 
daily allowance is fixed at 4 lire per 
day, irrespective of the amount of 
contributions paid. 

An extra-allowance is paid to the 
insured persons for each dependent 
child under 15 years of age (18 years 
in case of salaried employees). This 
extra-allowance changes according to 
the number of children; in case of 
workers, it amounts to .60 of lira for 
the first child; .80 for the second and 
third child; lira 1.00 for the fourth 
and following children. In case of 
salaried employees, it amounts re- 
spectively to .80 of lira, 1.00 and 
1.20. 

The 61 sanatoriums built by the 
Insurance Institute accommodated 
23,100 patients during 1937. In 
1925, when the insurance scheme was 
started, the number of deaths for 
tuberculosis in Italy was 59,829; it 
has since constantly decreased to 27,- 
452 in 1937. The rate of deaths of 


The increase in receipts from con- 
tributions was due to the extension of 
the insurance to the tenant farmers, 
started in 1936. 


Health Insurance 


The tuberculosis insurance, above 
mentioned, is considered in Italy as 
a first step toward general health in- 
surance; there are, moreover, two 
compulsory health insurance funds, 
one for seamen (about 200,000 in- 
sured), and the other for the workers 
of the new Italian provinces in for- 
mer Austrian and Hungarian terri- 
tory (224,810 insured). 

The insurance for seamen covers 
all persons belonging to the crew of 
a ship of the Italian merchant ma- 
rine. The resources are constituted 
by contributions paid exclusively by 
the employers. Benefits in cash in- 
clude a daily allowance equal to 75 % 
of the wages and are granted as long 
as the insured person is totally un- 
able to work, but for not longer than 
one year. Benefits in kind include 
medical and surgical aid for all dis- 
eases, except venereal diseases. 

Moreover, about 7,000,000 agri- 
cultural workers were in 1938 vol- 











SOCIAL SECURITY IN ITALY 


untarily insured by 92 provincial 
mutual funds set up through collec- 
tive agreements signed between em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations. 

A collective agreement was signed 
in January 1939 between the National 
Federations of Employers and Work- 
ers in Industry, revising a previous 
agreement of 1930 and providing for 
a mutual sickness fund, to be made 
up of compulsory contributions by the 
workers at the rate of 2% of their 
wages, and by the employers at the 
rate of 4% of the workers’ wages. 
At the end of 1937, there were 2,104 
mutual insurance funds with 2,373,- 
492 industrial workers insured. 
Health insurance covers the risk of 
sickness due to a cause other than an 
industrial accident. Cash benefits are 
generally payable only when contri- 
butions have been paid regularly for 
18 weeks preceding the sickness and 
from the third day of sickness. These 
benefits amount to a maximum of 
50% of the daily wage and are paid 
for a maximum period of 180 days. 
Many of these funds provide also 
free medical, surgical and pharma- 
ceutical treatments. In 1937, the 
amount spent on cash benefits was lire 
75,527,056, and the amount spent on 
benefits in kind was divided as fol- 
lows: lire 62,664,410 for medical as- 
sistance and lire 3,409,123 for treat- 
ments in hospitals and convalescent 
homes. 

Another health insurance fund has 
been set up since 1931 in favor of 
commercial employees, through a col- 
lective agreement with their employ- 
ers; at the end of 1937, it covered 
304,784 insured persons. The fund 
is administered by a Central Govern- 
ing Board in Rome, and it has dif- 
ferent features from the schemes 
previously mentioned, namely: (a) 
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the daily benefit equals the daily sal- 
ary; (b) medical and pharmaceutical 
expenses are refunded, provided they 
do not exceed 25% of the benefit; 
(c) the insured persons are free to 
choose the physicians. At the end of 
1937, the contributions paid to this 
Health Insurance Fund for Commer- 
cial Employees amounted to lire 34,- 
726,549; the benefits granted to lire 
23,616,936. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


This insurance is compulsory prac- 
tically for all industrial and agricul- 
tural workers between the ages of 12 
and 65. The financial resources are 
provided by the employers only; the 
contributions are fixed for the agri- 
cultural employers as a percentage of 
the State Land Tax. While the work- 
men’s compensation in industry is ad- 
ministered by a central institute in 
Rome, the workmen’s compensation 
in agriculture is administered by 18 
mutual insurance funds, associated 
in a national federation. In 1937 
there were 3,386,978 industrial work- 
ers and about 8,000,000 agricultural 
workers insured. 

In case of permanent total dis- 
ability, the benefit granted to an in- 
dustrial worker equals % of the an- 
nual wage; for the agricultural 
worker, it varies according to the age 
of the insured persons, from a mini- 
mum of lire 5,400 for workers be- 
tween 12 and 15 years of age, to a 
maximum of lire 9,750 for workers 
between 23 and 55 years of age. 

Under the new regulations in force 
since 1938 the benefits granted are 
paid by installments and not in a 
lump sum as previously. There has 
been also established a complete sys- 
tem for medical assistance of disabled 
workers. 
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The industrial workers are also in- 
sured against certain occupational dis- 
eases contracted while working and as 
a result of the same work; in these 
cases, the cost of medical treatment is 
borne by the Insurance Institute. The 
insured must undergo the treatment 
which the Institute deems necessary; 
in case of unjustified refusal, the 
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worker forfeits his right to compen- 
sation. 

In 1937, the contributions paid by 
the industrial employers amounted to 
lire 422,106,000 and the benefits 
granted to lire 223,077,000. The 
benefits granted to agricultural 
workers amounted in 1937 to lire 
61,609,000. 





CRADLE SONG 


Safe within my arms I rock you, 
Sweet incarnate Word, 

Singing that the sound of hammers 
On the nails may not be heard. 


With my hands I shield your eyelids, 


Origin of light, 


Lest the bitter-growing cypress 
Cast its shadow on your sight. 


In the night-sky stars are shining, 


Son of Bethlehem. 


One falls headlong like a flower 
Rudely broken from its stem. 


“Stars shall darken in their courses .. . 


” 


Can I sing with mirth, 
Rock you gently when the protest 
At your death shall rend the earth? 


Ah, more gently for that violence. 
Hush, my baby, still! 

Singing lips shall drown the tumult 
Of the soldiers on the hill. 


—FRANCES TAYLOR PATTERSON. 
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LABOR’S VIEWPOINT ON OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASE PREVENTION 


RosBert J. WatTT 


International Labor Representative, American Federation of Labor 


Tew months ago I attended an 
annual meeting of an organiza- 
tion many miles from here. It 
was the annual convention of the Ver- 
mont State Federation of Labor. 
Gathered together were workers from 
many industries and foremost among 
them were delegates representing the 
workers for whom your efforts are 
directed and for whom you have made 
so profound a contribution. 

I refer to the Granite Cutters in 
Vermont. During my brief visit there 
I saw the relief and hope among those 
men who after years of struggle had 
at last won a chance to earn a living 
in the quarries instead of serving a 
sentence to slow and painful disability 


and death. These men had won a _ 


strike for life itself! They had won 
an agreement from employers in the 
Barre granite belt to install suction 
equipment to carry away the silica 
dust and thus to enable them to work 
in safety from the dreaded occupa- 
tional disease. 

In preparing this talk I could think 
of no more inspiring a subject on 
which to begin than the emancipation 
made possible by science and realized 
by organization and collective bar- 
gaining. 

As a representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor I am glad to 
accept the invitation of your organi- 
zation. In times like these when the 
slash of savagery and the destruction 


* Address to Air Hygiene Foundation of 
America, Inc. Pittsburgh. Nov. 14-15, 1939. 


of human life is prevalent throughout 
the world, it is a real pleasure to join 
with an organization dedicated to pre- 
serving the lives of our people. 

I have great respect for an organi- 
zation which, financed by industry, is 
conscientiously seeking by unbiased 
scientific study to find and publish the 
truth about industrial hygiene. Your 
friend Doctor Meller has explained 
the nature of the Air Hygiene Foun- 
dation and the kind of work it is ac- 
complishing. 

Labor welcomes such an approach. 
We have long preached the need for 
industry to find and solve the hazards 
to which the workers in industry are 
exposed. We believe that it is essen- 
tial for the community as a whole and 
for the employer in particular that 
every safeguard be undertaken to re- 
duce occupational accident and illness 
to a minimum. Organized labor wel- 
comes the encouraging initiative which 
industry has shown in its support of 
the Air Hygiene Foundation, and the 
following resolution which was 
adopted unanimously by the delegates 
attending the recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will 
indicate the interest of our members 
in this problem. 


Resolution No. 3. By Delegate 
John P. Frey, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L. 

Whereas, Industrial accidents in 
the United States during the last 
year alone caused 16,500 deaths and 
1,350,000 injuries; and 
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Whereas, These deaths and injuries 
represent an economic loss amounting 
to about $650,000,000; and 

Whereas, This economic loss repre- 
sents a staggering sum, it is a trivial 
amount when compared with the suf- 
fering and human misery which re- 
sults from work accidents; and 

Whereas, Because of numerical ex- 
emptions, industrial exemptions and 
elective workmen’s compensation acts, 
only about 40 per cent of the workers 
in the United States have the pro- 
tection intended by workmen’s com- 
pensation laws; and 

Whereas, Workers will continue to 
be killed and maimed by accidents un- 
less and until organized labor takes a 
definite stand in stopping this human 
waste; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the 
s9th Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor hereby urge all 
affiliated labor groups, including local 
units, to immediately organize safety 
_ committees within their organizations 
and to actively engage in the promo- 
tion of safe and healthful work prac- 
tices; and be it further 

Resolved, That this safety work be 
undertaken along the following spe- 
cific lines: 

(1) Study and analysis of the 
safety and health problems of each 
trade or industry and the preparation 
of recommendations for the preven- 
tion of accidents and occupational dis- 
eases, 

(2) Inclusion in union agreements 
of clauses requiring the provision and 
maintenance of safe and healthful 
working conditions. 

(3) Exertion of pressure on state 
and local authorities for the adequate 
regulation of industry through spe- 
cific safety and health requirements to 
the end that industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases may be pre- 
vented; and be it further 

Resolved, That the benefits of work- 


men’s compensation laws be extended 
to all workers and that exclusive state 
funds be set up so that injured work- 
ers will receive the full benefits due 
them, and at the same time bring 
about reduction in compensation in- 
surance cost. 


In focussing your efforts to elimi- 
nate industrial diseases from industry, 
you have adopted the very realistic 
but too often ignored truism: “A 
man’s health is more important than 
monetary compensation.” 

We of the American Federation of 
Labor who have agitated so vigor- 
ously for adequate workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage for industrial acci- 
dent and occupational disease do in- 
dorse your slogan without reserva- 
tion. Our efforts to extend and in- 
crease insurance coverage do not rep- 
resent any conflict of thought on this 
score. We believe that the more ex- 
pensive accident and illness become to 
industry, the more intelligent and ade- 
quate will be the steps taken by indus- 
try to prevent those hazards. 

Our firm belief is that prevention 
work can best be handled by impartial 
institutions such as the Air Hygiene 
Foundation, the U. S. Department of 
Labor and similar groups. We be- 
lieve of course that some form of pub- 
lic health and disability insurance must 
supplement the work of prevention 
and cure but I realize that this meet- 
ing is concerned with the one issue of 
prevention. 

To begin with therefore I wish to 
call attention to the reality and extent 
of the problem. What is the menace 
which faces the worker in industry? 
Whether we approach the subject of 
safety and prevention from an eco- 
nomic or from a humane standpoint, 
we maintain that there is something 
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radically wrong with the mechanics of 
safety and prevention programs when 
a state, or even an industry runs a 
record of fatal injuries that is two or 
three times greater than the standard 
accepted as average. 

Just a short time ago my attention 
was called to an analysis of more than 
five million compensable cases in seven 
states, and a comparison with the ex- 
perience stated in the American Acci- 
dent Table. It occurred to me that 
even if the basis for comparing the 
record of these states with the experi- 
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ence of the American Accident Table 
might be subject to some adjustment, 
nevertheless, adequate safety and pre- 
vention programs could do much to 
correct the wide discrepancies among 
these states—the lowest of which had 
923 fatal injuries per 100,000 cases, 
and the highest of which had 2,406 
fatal injuries per 100,000 cases. The 
record as it was printed in the A.B.C. 
Reporter, publication of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions, was 
interesting. 








TABLE I 

Number Total Fatal Fatal Ratio 

State Years Cases Cases per 100,000 
I dsc ce kaadutweeaes 23 1,554,318 37,398 2406 
ES oer reer oer ree 17 875,132 17,050 1952 
ee 25 739,073 12,680 1716 
ee Ieee 10 383,491 5,215 1360 
RD | sc0.ccaegeasieecaeeuns 24 286,009 3,740 1308 
BE EE. o vadaeecknedeueneseue 12 1,057,361 11,929 1128 
SEE. cs <e sascosueseveneoss 19 371,063 3,425 923 
ME <a:cacbdncasecaeaseu 5,264,447 91,437 Av. 1737 


We are told by experts that occu- 
pational diseases are largely prevent- 
able, and with respect to Silicosis— 
which has received so much considera- 
tion the last few years that it has over- 
shadowed the larger general problem 
of occupational disease—medical ex- 
perts seem to be unanimous in stating 
that this disease, Silicosis, is about 
95 per cent preventable. 

The industrial states that have kept 
records have clearly established that 
not more than 2.5 per cent to 4 per 
cent of all industrial injuries are due 
to what may be termed occupational 
diseases, and that approximately one 
half of these are covered by the term 
“accidental injuries.” 

It would seem quite reasonable to 
suggest that there would be very few 


occupational disease problems if every 
possible means of prevention were in- 
vestigated, and known methods put 
into effect through appropriate legis- 
lative standards, such standards to be 
supported by adequate technical and 
enforcement staffs and maintained by 
sufficient appropriations. 

The suggestion that every possible 
means of prevention be investigated 
raises the question of who is to do the 
investigating. Labor’s answer to that 
is that since it is a labor problem, it 
should be handled by the Department 
of Labor which knows and under- 
stands industrial labor problems. 

The term “appropriate legislative 
standards” simply means standards 
that are adequate to accomplish the 
purpose—prevention. Safety rules 
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and safety standards are valuable only 
as they are enforceable and neither 
laws nor rules enforce themselves. 

There will always be some employ- 
ers to whom the saving of human life 
is a sufficient incentive. They do not 
wait for the enactment of a law or the 
promulgation of rules. But there are 
others who take a different view and 
weigh the dollar and cents gain against 
dollar and cents loss. Then there are 
others who do not care and who whine 
about government interference, but 
who are willing to sacrifice their work- 
ers in the hope of getting the jump on 
their competitors. So there must be 
power to enforce and to exercise that 
power efficiently and reasonably 
through adequately trained and en- 
forcing staffs. 

When we get the laws and the rules, 
and provide for the technical and en- 
forcing staffs, we may not get results 
because the legislature refuses to ap- 
propriate funds enough. Labor De- 
partments have never been burdened 
with excessive appropriations, and I 
should like to suggest that this is one 
instance where employer and labor 
groups could get together in an effort 
to minimize suffering and preserve 
human life. 

Your slogan “A man’s health is 
more important than monetary com- 
pensation” serves as a good introduc- 
tion to the subject of compensation 
which labor considers is one of the 
fundamentals. It cannot be left out 
of the picture when we consider safety 
and prevention or the problems of 
occupational disease. 

A scientific approach will recognize 
this fact, and unbiased findings cannot 
result until it is recognized. Even if 
the safety and prevention programs 
achieved satisfactory results there 


would still be industrial accidents. 
Those accidents or injuries will result 
in disability, and sometimes in death. 
So while there should be concerted 
and continuous effort to prevent in- 
dustrial accidents and diseases there 
should and must be coupled with every 
prevention program adequate pro- 
vision for compensating those who 
meet with injury and suffer disability 
or death. 

Labor will continue to insist that 
adequate provision doesn’t mean 
merely passing a “good law” which 
protects both the employer and work- 
ers. There is only one legitimate 
ground for a difference of opinion be- 
tween the employer and the worker, 
and that occurs when a law is under 
consideration on the question of what 
should be the maximum benefits. They 
would agree that the administrative 
and procedural provisions be non- 
technical and designed to insure speedy 
application, They would likely agree 
that the law be without opportunity 
for having the workers “tricked” 
through technical loopholes, which 
permit a process of “bleeding” the 
worker out of what is due him under 
the law. 

But once a law is passed, the inter- 
ests of the employer and worker 
should be as one. The worker is en- 
titled to all the benefits provided in 
the law, not only because it is the law 
but because his employer pays premi- 
ums for that very purpose. The em- 
ployer is entitled to get this protection 
at a reasonable rate. The State has 
the power and it should be its duty, to 
tell the employer that he must guaran- 
tee payment through insurance, and 
the State also has the power and it 
should be its duty to see that the pre- 
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mium rates are reasonable as well as 
adequate. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor is convinced that the interests of 
employers and workers can best be 
served by taking the profit motive out 
of the whole workmen’s compensation 
insurance business. The American 
Federation of Labor is definitely com- 
mitted to the establishment of exclu- 
sive state funds in every state in the 
union. 

Workers find it difficult to under- 
stand why so many employers who are 
successful in their own line of business 
permit those who have a direct finan- 
cial interest in injured workers to 
hoodwink them. Workers are frankly 
amazed when they find such employers 
swallowing whole statements that are 
clearly biased and refusing to look at 
the picture which has been unfolding 
before them for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Workers wonder when they present 
legislation on this subject year after 
year whether employers ever ask 
themselves these questions: 

What part of the premium dollar 
is returned to the injured worker or 
his dependents ? 

How much extra is industry paying 
over and above what reaches the in- 
jured worker or his family? 

Is there any difference between 
“losses incurred” and “losses paid?” 

How does the amount spent for 
“expert testimony” to defeat the in- 
jured worker compare with the 
amount spent for medical care to re- 
store the injured? 

If workers spend one-tenth of their 
time in extra hazardous work and 
nine-tenths in work of ordinary haz- 
ard, does the hazardous premium rate 
or the ordinary rate govern? 
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Who represents employers at the 
hearings on rate adjustment or rate 
making? 

Do employers interest themselves 
in seeing that an injured worker gets 
a fair and just settlement? 

Workers wonder whether employ- 
ers pay any attention or care what 
happens to the premium dollar they 
pay out to provide protection for their 
workers. The information is avail- 
able. The small exclusive state fund 
of North Dakota, in operation since 
1919, uses approximately 93 cents of 
every premium dollar to pay benefits. 
The New York employer who oper- 
ated under its state fund during 1936 
and 1937 paid approximately $1.22 
for every $1.00 of benefits paid out, 
while during the same two years in the 
same state, the employers insured 
with private stock companies paid ap- 
proximately $1.90 to get the same 
dollar to his injured workers. 

Private consulting actuaries have 
recently completed a check up of the 
Exclusive State Fund of Ohio and 
found that during the nearly 27 years 
of its operation, Ohio employers paid 
premiums totalling $287,029,655, and 
out of this amount the fund paid in- 
jured workers $271,143,929, approxi- 
mately 94% cents of every premium 
dollar went to injured workers. 

In this same connection here are a 
few figures from private insurance 
states: 


In 1937—Indiana employers paid 
$2.58 for every $1 in benefits. 

In 1936—Connecticut employers paid 
$2.53 for every $1 in benefits. 

In 1937—Missouri paid $1.95 for 
every $1 in benefits. 

In 1936-37—Alabama employers 
paid $2.34 for every $1 in benefits. 
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In 1937—Minnesota employers paid 
$2.32 for every $1 in benefits. 


Year after year when workers pe- 
tition for the adoption of more liberal 
workmen’s compensation laws, em- 
ployers have been scared by the warn- 
ing often repeated “your premium 
rates will be confiscatory.” This has 
been particularly true with reference 
to occupational disease coverage. The 
employers: have been told over and 
over that general or blanket coverage 
would bring in mumps and measles! 
This has all been done despite the fact 
that the record speaks for itself. 

Let’s take the State of Wisconsin 
for example. That State has the 
broadest possible blanket coverage. 
The law says “Injury is mental or 
physical harm to an employee caused 
by accident or disease.” Yet under 
that provision, only 2.9 per cent of all 
the compensated cases in 1938 were 
occupational disease cases, and they 
represented about the same percent- 
age of the cost of all cases. Inciden- 
tally, of the total of 652 occupational 
disease cases for that year, 263, or 
40 per cent, came from these three 
groups. Public Employments with 
111; Foods and Beverages with 82; 
and Service Industries with 70. Two 
hundred and ninety-one of these 652 
cases, or 441% per cent, were derma- 
titis cases—skin diseases that are not 
confined to and not characteristic of 
or peculiar to any industry or occu- 
pation. 

In Illinois, another general cover- 
age state for 1936, .8 (eight-tenths 
of one per cent) and for 1937 1.3 per 
cent (one and three-tenths per cent) 
were occupational disease and indus- 
trial poisoning cases. 

Workers and employers organiza- 
tions agree that workmen’s compensa- 


tion laws were enacted so that injured 
workers would be compensated at the 
time most needed without having to 
gotocourt. Workers understood that 
the employer was insuring his business 
against injury much as he insured 
against fire. We thought the costs 
would become production costs and 
payment of compensation would be 
definite and certain. We didn’t know 
that the system we were building 
would allow the collection of millions 
of dollars from employers with such 
a small percentage of the dollar going 
to the worker who was injured and 
disabled. 

Under every one of the 47 State 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws (no 
law in Mississippi) the injured worker 
faces different conditions and terms, 
different methods of handling funds 
and claims, and differences in the ad- 
ministration of the law, and in many 
of the states no preventative measures 
at all. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is opposed to this system. If the con- 
servative estimate as to the number of 
individuals exposed to harmful quan- 
tities of silica dust may be set at 500,- 
000 the problem directly or indirectly 
affects all of them and their families, 
or a total of nearly 2,000,000 people 
in the United States. In our opinion 
it is sheer folly to continue this crazy 
system, and ignore the necessity of 
constructive and long range action 
with prevention as the first step. 

If employer and workers agree that 
the laws were enacted to meet the cost 
of industrial injuries fairly, why 
should compensation for occupational 
diseases be limited to workers who are 
incapacitated by certain poisons like 
lead or silica as it is in many states? 
Why should workers who suffer from 
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other occupational diseases be com- 
pelled to bring suit under the common 
law of employers’ liability? There 
should be only one fair test and that 
test should be—did the worker receive 
the injury during the course of his 
employment? 

In the private insurance states the 
cash benefits which the injured worker 
and his family receive amount to be- 
tween 35 and 45 cents out of every 
premium dollar the employer pays. 
The medical costs average about 15 
cents of the premium dollar. So it 
takes an average of between 40 and 
50 cents of every premium dollar to 
provide between 45 and 50 cents’ 
benefit to injured workers. 

Although the laws were enacted to 
cut red tape and to avoid technicali- 
ties and law suits, a few lawyers and 
doctors who are not representative of 
their profession, have succeeded so 
well in their efforts to confuse that I 
doubt whether they understand them 
themselves. The “fees” this small 
group collects for this “service” repre- 
sent a large item because they are 
hired to “prove” that the worker was 
not injured and if proof of injury is 
evident, then it’s their “job” to prove 
that the injury occurred outside the 
normal course of employment, or for 
some other reason the worker was not 
entitled to benefit. 

I know one young doctor in Boston 
of Mayflower ancestry and highly con- 
servative who I want to believe repre- 
sents the thinking of that honorable 
profession, who found himself shocked 
at the carelessness. with which some 
doctors would testify for insurance 
companies in court. His Puritan sense 
of honesty forced him to conclude 
that a regular, reliable and promptly 
paid hundred dollar fee, offered that 
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only possible explanation especially 
against the uncertainties and delays 
of obtaining a five or ten dollar fee 
from the hard pressed worker whose 
family gets just as hungry when he is 
incapacitated as it does when he was 
on the job in which he suffered acci- 
dent or industrial disease. 

There is an interesting bit of his- 
tory about the origin of our work- 
men’s compensation laws in this coun- 
try. In the fall of 1910 members of 
State legislative committees which 
had been set up to study the possibili- 
ties of workmen’s compensation laws 
met in Chicago in a memorable ses- 
sion. The reported proceedings dis- 
close that from their study of Euro- 
pean systems most of these members 
were convinced that the most equi- 
table and economic means of coverage 
was through State operated funds. 
However a very able representative 
on one of these commissions—and in- 
cidentally from my own State of Mas- 
sachusetts—was finally successful in 
persuading the committee not to make 
a recommendation for exclusive State 
funds. This gentleman said to the 
other members in effect : 


“I am a lawyer employed by an in- 
surance company, writing employer's 
liability insurance, and therefore I 
may not be entirely non-partisan in 
my views, but I ask this conference at 
this time not to go on record against 
private insurance. I suggest that you 
give private insurance a chance and if 
we fail to function satisfactorily then 
there will be time to substitute the 
other recognized method of state op- 
erated insurance.” 


That was nearly 30 years ago. On 
the basis of the record, it would be 
interesting to know what an abso- 
lutely unbiased and impartial board 
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would say today in answer to that 
statement. 

But labor and employers agree that 
accidents can be greatly reduced, and 
occupational diseases largely elimi- 
nated, and that “A man’s health is 
more important than monetary com- 
pensation.” I read somewhere that 
Mr. Gilbert of the Pullman Company 
was asked at the 1938 meeting of the 
International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards, ““What should 
be the value of an eye” and his reply 
was “‘whose eye?’ And that, after 
all, is the important question. Who 
met with the injury, and who were the 
people that the laws were enacted 
for? 

Workers believe that the laws were 
enacted for the protection of workers 
and employers. The worker gets in- 
jured and the employer insures his 
loss, although we must remember 
there can be no compensation for the 
suffering. The employer ought to be 
in favor of an adequate schedule of 
benefits, and be sufficiently interested 
to see that his injured workers obtain 
what the law specifies. 

The workers are certainly in favor 
and will cooperate with the employers 
in keeping the costs as low as possible. 
But we shall oppose those who say we 
cannot have a reasonable standard of 
benefits because premium rates will be 
too high. We will insist that they 
must first determine why rates are 
high. If private insurance carriers 
must have $1.90 to $2.58 in order to 
get $1.00 of benefits to injured work- 
ers and their dependents, while state 
funds can do the business by charging 
$1.08 to $1.22 there must be some- 
thing wrong with the system and with 


the intelligence of employers who sub- 
scribe to it. 

Here is one issue upon which em- 
ployers and workers can agree. We 
can do a real job and perform a real 
service to ourselves and the commu- 
nity in the field of prevention alone. 
Workers will willingly and gladly co- 
operate with you. But we shall con- 
tinue to insist that workmen’s compen- 
sation laws assure the payment of 
benefits that have a fair relation to 
the loss of earnings with a minimum 
which we shall not go below. We 
shall continue to fight for adequate 
hospital and medical care during the 
whole period of incapacity; compen- 
sation for all workers through a com- 
pulsory system for all accidents or dis- 
eases with no exceptions; joint effort 
of employer and worker organiza- 
tions to reduce industrial accidents 
and diseases, and the enactment and 
administration of a simple, fair law 
in which there will be no element of 
private profit. 

In conclusion let me again express 
the thanks of organized labor to the 
Air Hygiene Foundation and to the 
employers whose financial support 
makes this work possible. 

When I began this talk I referred 
to one instance in which labor unions 
won a battle against slow death by 
means of a long and costly strike. 
The American Federation of Labor 
wants to avoid the necessity of strife 
but our people will more and more be 
seeking this method of winning relief 
from slow torture unless industry ac- 
cepts as its responsibility and obliga- 
tion the furnishing of disease-free con- 
ditions of employment. 

Our people work to earn a living— 
not to earn an early death! 
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of culture, has arisen out of 

definite needs or forces in the 
social and economic environment. In 
much of the recent labor legislation, 
these needs center largely around the 
gaining of economic security for the 
masses of workers in the industrial 
society. It is true that a number 
of humanitarian employers have ar- 
ranged favorable working conditions 
for their employees, but these activi- 
ties have been limited to a small mi- 
nority of the working population. 
Organized labor has made some val- 
iant efforts to elevate both the scale 
and standard of living of its member- 
ship but its attempts have been more 
or less futile as far as attaining the 
goal of economic security is concerned. 
Likewise employers and employees 
have jointly tried to arrive at intelli- 
gent labor policies through voluntary 
trade agreements, but many of the im- 
portant issues involved in economic 
security remain untouched. Also new 
problems are constantly developing 
or old problems are becoming increas- 
ingly more significant, such as tech- 
nological changes, increased unem- 
ployment, and problems centering 
around old age. Apparently these 
have been beyond the control of both 
management and labor unions. Be- 
cause these vital problems which jeop- 
ardize the economic safety of workers 
have not been solved adequately, 
the state has often intervened to in- 
sure the laboring class a standard of 
health and decency and a higher de- 
gree of economic security. 


ABOR legislation, like all phases 


Labor legislation arising out of 
these needs has, in the main, been en- 
acted to protect and safeguard the 
future of society and to aid the worker 
who is assumed to be weaker than 
the employer in the economic conflict, 
and therefore at a disadvantage in the 
bargaining process. Hour regulation 
grew out of the desire to prevent 
fatigue which was injurious to the 
worker’s health, and to furnish leisure 
for the laborer in order to assure him 
a wholesome family life and the op- 
portunity to become an intelligent 
citizen. Child labor laws and a great 
amount of the legislation relative to 
the hours and other conditions of em- 
ployment for women have developed 
with the idea of preserving the health 
of the future generations. This wel- 
fare point of view was admirably 
stated in the Muller v. Oregon case.* 
In this decision the Supreme Court 
held an Oregon law forbidding the 
employment of any female in a laun- 
dry, factory, or mechanical establish- 
ment more than ten hours per day 
constitutional. The court decided that 
because women were structurally and 
functionally different from men that 
they were at a disadvantage, and 
therefore special legislation in their 
behalf was justifiable. Long hours 
which forced women to be on their 
feet for long periods often resulted in 
injurious physical effects. The ma- 
jority opinion argued that healthy 
mothers were necessary to healthy 
offspring, so women must be protected 


Muller v. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412, 1908. 
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in order to preserve the strength and 
vigor of the race. 

Labor legislation has also been con- 
cerned with helping the weaker par- 
ties in the bargaining process. Work- 
men’s compensation laws and mini- 
mum wage laws, for example, were the 
result of the weak bargaining power 
of the worker. Minimum wage laws 
were passed because it was thought 
that in some industries wages were so 
low that the maintenance of decency 
standards was virtually impossible, 
and because of the difficulty involved 
in organizing these low paid workers 
into labor unions for collective bar- 
gaining. In much of the recent labor 
legislation it is assumed that the em- 
ployer has an advantage over the 
laborer in their bargaining relations. 
This unfavorable balance is overcome 
either by giving the employees more 
power, or by curtailing, if not com- 
pletely destroying, some of the reme- 
dies at law and many of the economic 
devices formerly available to the em- 
ployer in labor disputes. 

Prior to the passing of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act in 
1933 labor could strive for collective 
bargaining through legal means. In 
fact, many groups of workers ob- 
tained this privilege eitherthrough the 
good will of the employer or through 
their own power. However, the 
employer was not obligated to recog- 
nize unions and in his struggle against 
these labor institutions often devised 
means to maintain his control over in- 
dustry. Among the practices de- 
veloped by the employer to curb union- 
ism the following are significant: (a) 
the use of the injunction; (b) the use 
of damage suits; (c) the use of strike- 
breakers, detectives, and spies; (d) 
the use of vigilante committees; (e) 


the fostering and nurturing of com- 
pany or dependent unions; (f) the use 
of the “yellow dog” contracts; (g) 
the refusal to meet in conference with 
the workers in order to discuss issues; 
(h) discrimination against workers 
for engaging in union activities by dis- 
charging them, or refusing to advance 
them when the advance was justly 
merited; (i) the advising against 
union participation; and (j) the gain- 
ing of public sentiment by threatening 
to close the plant or move it to some 
more favorable locality unless the em- 
ployees cease their union activities. 
It is with the modification of these 
practices and others used by the em- 
ployer that much recent labor legisla- 
tion is concerned. 

Two important laws, namely the 
Clayton Act? and the Norris-La 
Guardia Act,* are outgrowths of the 
attempt to prevent unnecessary abuse 
of remedies at law in labor disputes. 
A short statement concerning the fac- 
tors responsible for these bills is per- 
tinent to our discussion. Important 
labor legislation dates back to 1890 
when as a result of a popular demand 
to regulate trusts Congress passed 
the Sherman Antitrust Law.* As con- 
ceived by labor authorities, unions 
were not to be considered as trusts 
and therefore this law would not ap- 
ply to their association or their activi- 
ties. However, in 1895 the American 
Railway Union * was brought under 
this act and declared in restraint of 
trade because it had interfered with 
interstate commerce by preventing the 
movement of the mail. In this case 
the U. S. Supreme Court decided that 


* Act of October 15, 1914, 38 Stat. 730. 

* Act of March 23, 1932, 47 Stat. 70. 

* Act of July 2, 1890, 26 Stat. 209. 

5In re Debs, Petitioner, 158 U. S. 564 (1895). 
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the government might use federal 
troops or get an injunction to keep 
interstate commerce open. Also in 
the Danbury Hatters’ case * the boy- 
cott attempted by the union involved 
was declared in restraint of trade 
under the Sherman Act and thereby 
the union was liable for triple dam- 
ages. The Bucks’ Stove and Range 
Company case’ further demonstrated 
that unions were not exempted from 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

These decisions definitely settled 
the question as to labor’s relation to 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. Obvi- 
ously, labor leaders were much dis- 
turbed because they considered the 
court decisions holding unions in re- 
straint of trade and therefore liable 
for triple damages as barriers to the 
progress of the labor movement. As 
a result of much agitation on the part 
of labor, and through the aid of a 
friendly administration, the Clayton 
Act, called the Magna Carta or Bill 
of Rights of labor, was passed in 
1914. This Act was interested in 
removing certain remedies at law 
available to the employer by defining 
the status of labor combinations with 
reference to the antitrust laws, and by 
limiting the use of injunctions. Sec- 
tion 6 of the act exempted the lawful 
activities of labor unions from the 
antitrust laws. It states, in essence, 
that labor organizations are not to be 
held as illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade under 
the federal antitrust laws. 

As is well known, most of the ex- 
pected benefits from the Clayton Act 
were destroyed by judicial interpre- 
tation. Such decisions of the Supreme 


* Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. S. 274 (1908). 
* Gompers v. Bucks’ Stove and Range Co., 221 
U. S. 418 (1911). 
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Court as those rendered in the Du- 
plex Printing Company case, and the 
Bedford Cut Stone Company case 
have been important in interpreting 
the Clayton Act. The Duplex Print- 
ing Press Company case* demon- 
strated that efforts to destroy inter- 
state trade through a boycott could 
still be enjoined under the antitrust 
laws. The court went even farther 
in the Bedford Cut Stone Company 
case® when it decided that a rule 
of the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ 
union which prevented its members 
from working on or with stone cut 
by non-union workers was a violation 
of the Sherman Act. 

The Norris-La Guardia Act had 
for one of its purposes the protection 
of the right of free association of the 
laborers, and the right to advance the 
lawful objectives of such association. 
Therefore, it provides that specific 
acts done in concert shall not be en- 
joined as a conspiracy. In order to 
avoid alleged abuses that arose out 
of the railroad strike of 1894 in which 
the leader of the railway union in- 
volved in the strike was arrested and 
held accountable for the acts of the 
members of the union, and in the Dan- 
bury Hatters’ case in which mere 
membership in a union made one 
liable for the acts of the other mem- 
bers, this legislation attempts to de- 
fine clearly the liability of an officer 
or a member of any organization par- 
ticipating or interested in a labor dis- 
pute. It clearly states that no officer 
or member is to be held responsible or 
liable in any United States Court for 
the unlawful acts of individual officers 


®* Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering, 254 
U. S. 443 (1921). 

* Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association, 274 U. S. 37 (1927). 
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or members without conclusive proof 
of actual participation, ratification of 
the acts, or actual authorization of 
the unlawful acts. 

Since 1895 in the Re Debs case 
when it was firmly established that 
the courts had the power to issue in- 
junctions and punish their violation, 
the use of this method against labor 
has become increasingly more impor- 
tant. Injunctions since this time have 
not only increased numerically but 
have become more comprehensive and 
far-reaching in scope. The first legis- 
lation to be concerned with injunctive 
relief was the Clayton Act. Section 
20 of this act applies to labor cases 
and cites a list of union activities which 
should not be enjoined or considered 
to be violations of federal law. For 
instance, such practices of labor 
unions, whether performed in concert 
or singly, as the termination of any re- 
lation of employment, the refusal to 
patronize, the peaceful persuasion of 
others to quit work or refuse or re- 
frain from purchasing goods, peace- 
ful picketing, and peaceful assemblage 
could not be restrained or enjoined. 
Sections 17 to 19 deal with procedural 
requirements which were to apply to 
injunction cases in the federal courts. 
These sections provide that temporary 
restraining orders be set for hearing 
within ten days and expire at the end 
of this period unless renewed, that all 
injunctions must be specific, that in- 
junctions are to apply to those named 
and others who with knowledge act in 
concert with the named persons, and 
that before an order shall be issued 
a bond must be filed. Sections 21 to 
25 provide for a jury trial in cases of 
indirect contempt, if the acts upon 
which the contempt charges are based 
are forbidden by criminal law. 


While the Clayton Act had in- 
tended to prevent the abuse of the in- 
junction in labor disputes by stating 
that certain practices of labor unions 
should not be enjoined and by setting 
up some rigid procedural require- 
ments, it in reality encouraged the 
use of this remedy at law by permit- 
ting any private party injured by 
unlawful restraint of interstate or 
foreign commerce to sue for an injunc- 
tion against the guilty persons. For- 
merly only the Federal Government 
could sue for injunctions against un- 
lawful restraint of trade. Later in- 
junctions that were issued were so 
widespread in their effects that the 
legal as well as illegal union activities 
were restrained. The injunction is- 
sued in the Shopmen’s strike by Judge 
Wilkerson in 1922 is a case in point.” 
This promiscuous use of the injunc- 
tion created a public sentiment de- 
manding that some measure be passed 
to lessen the power of this remedy at 
law. In 1932 the Norris-La Guardia 
bill or the Anti-Injunction Bill was 
passed. 

The Federal Anti-Injunction Act 
tries to equalize the bargaining power 
of the employer and employee by 
denying injunctive relief to the em- 
ployers in certain specific cases arising 
out of labor disputes. It does not do 
away with all injunctions in labor 
disputes, but section 4 lists nine spe- 
cific activities of labor that can not be 
enjoined by the federal courts. These 
activities are: ceasing or refusing to 
perform work, belonging to a union, 
paying strike benefits, giving help to 
persons interested in labor disputes 
involved in legal proceedings, giving 








United States v. Railway Employees’ De- 
partment, A. F. L., 283 Fed. 479 (N. D. Ill, 
1922). 
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publicity to facts in a labor dispute, 
peaceful assemblage, advising or noti- 
fying of intent to do any of the above 
acts, agreeing to do or not to do any 
of the above acts, and advising, urg- 
ing, or otherwise causing or inducing 
any of the above acts. It is clear that, 
according to this law, no injunction 
can be issued by the federal court 
against the normal union activities, 
but injunctions can be issued by these 
courts against acts of intimidation and 
violence. 

The Norris-La Guardia Act is more 
rigid in the limitations placed upon 
the injunctive procedure than was the 
Clayton Act. Under this federal Anti- 
Injunction Act temporary or per- 
manent restraining orders without 
notice in cases growing out of labor 
disputes are not completely denied, 
but can only be issued after the court 
has examined the complainant’s wit- 
nesses orally and determined that the 
testimony warrants the issuance of an 
order. These ex parte restraining 
orders are further limited by allowing 
them to be effective for only five days. 
Injunctions are to be issued only after 
the accused parties and the public of- 
ficers who are responsible for the pro- 
tection of the complainant’s property 
have been duly notified. A United 
States court can issue an injunction 
only on the basis of the finding of 
facts and only after it is discovered 
that unlawful acts have been com- 
mitted or threatened, that greater in- 
jury will be inflicted upon the com- 
plainants if no injunction is issued 
than will be suffered by the defendants 
if one is issued, that substantial and 
irreparable injury will result to the 
complainant, that complainant has no 
adequate remedy at law, and that the 
public officers have been unable or un- 
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willing to furnish adequate protection. 
Further, no injunction is to be issued 
by the federal courts for an employer 
who has failed to abide by all the obli- 
gations imposed by law which is in- 
volved in the labor dispute, and who 
has failed to make every reasonable 
effort to settle the dispute by using the 
available governmental machinery for 
this purpose. No restraining order is 
to be issued unless the complainant 
can furnish sufficient bond so that all 
attorney’s fees and costs of the de- 
fendant may be covered if the com- 
plainant loses the case. The law also 
allows the defendant, in all indirect 
contempt cases, to demand a trial by 
jury, and if the charges arise from an 
attack either upon the character or 
conduct of the judge, the defendant 
may force the calling in of another 
judge. 

The Norris-La Guardia Act and 
most of the labor laws passed during 
the New Deal have striven to modify 
or abolish economic weapons used by 
the employers in the industrial con- 
flict. Aside from the granting of in- 
junctive relief to the workers, this 
Norris Act is concerned with the aboli- 
tion of “yellow dog’ contracts. As 
far back as 1875 these so-called 
“ironclad” contracts were in existence 
in the weaver’s union, but it was not 
until 1917 that they became of great 
importance to the employer. In such 
cases as Adair v. United States," and 
Coppage v. Kansas,” laws prohibiting 
under penalty the use of anti-union 
contracts were held unconstitutional. 
In the Hitchman Coal Company 
case ** the Supreme Court sanctioned 


” Adair v. United States, 208 U. S. 161 (1908). 


 Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1 (1915). 
** Hitchman Coal Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. S. 
229 (1917). 
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the issuance of an injunction which 
prohibited the United Mine Workers 
from attempting to organize em- 
ployees who had signed agreements 
not to join a union while in the em- 
ployment of the company. The deci- 
sion rendered in the Red Jacket case ** 
followed the reasoning in the Hitch- 
man Coal Company case. 

The Norris-La Guardia bill at- 
tempts to remove the power of the 
“Yellow dog” contracts not by forbid- 
ding them, but by preventing the em- 
ployers from securing injunctions 
from the federal courts to prohibit 
organizing efforts among workers 
who have signed these contracts. Sec- 
tion 3 of this law makes agreements 
not to join, become, or remain a mem- 
ber of any labor organization or em- 
ployer organization and, “agreements 
to withdraw from an employment re- 
lation in the event that a party thereto 
joins, becomes or remains a member 
of any labor or employer organiza- 
tion’’ against public policy and not en- 
forceable in the federal courts. 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act ** tried to equalize the bargain- 
ing power of the employer and em- 
ployee by granting the worker added 
rights and by removing some of the 
former powers of the employer. This 
it attempted to do by requiring that 
codes of fair competition be arranged 
by industry and approved by the Presi- 
dent to set minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour levels, restrict the use of 
child labor and other substandard 
laborers, and to grant to the worker 
the right to self-organization without 
any interference from the employers. 


* International Organization, U. M. W. A., v. 
Red Jacket Consolidated Coal and Coke Co., 18 
Fed. (2) 839 (1927). 

* Act of June 16, 1933, 48 Stat. 195. 


An analysis of the decisions rendered 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board created by the N. I. R. A. dem- 
onstrates what constituted illegal in- 
terference on the part of the em- 
ployers with the self-organization of 
the employees. Such practices as 
assisting and encouraging company 
unions,*® failure of the employer to 
actively engage in collective bargain- 
ing with the employees,’ intimida- 
tion,** and insistence upon individual 
bargaining,’® were interpreted as vio- 
lations of Section 7a. 

Shortly after the N. I. R. A. was 
declared unconstitutional in the 
Schechter case,” Congress passed 
three other important labor laws, 
namely, the Guffey Coal Act,” the 
Walsh-Healey Act, or Public Con- 
tracts Act,” and the National Labor 
Relations Act,”* all of which were de- 
signed to perpetuate some of the la- 
bor aspects of the N. I. R. A. The 
Walsh-Healey Act permitted the fed- 
eral government to regulate wages, 
hours, and working conditions upon 
work involving the fulfillment of 
government contracts in excess of 
$10,000. Contractors must allow 
the employees the right to self-organ- 
ize without any interference or com- 
pany domination, must work employ- 
ees no longer than 8 hours per day 
and 40 hours per week, and must com- 
ply with the prevailing wage as deter- 


* Kohler case, no. 115, September 15, 1934. 

* Atlanta Hosiery Mills case, no. 113, Novem- 
ber 5, 1934. 

* Carl Picks Manufacturing Co. case, no. 97, 
November 10, 1934. 

Edward F. Caldwell and Co. case, no. 31, 
August 9, 1934. 

Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United States, 
295 U.S. 495 (1935). 

= Act of August 30, 1935, 49 Stat. 991. 

* Act of June 30, 1936, 47 Stat. 2036. 

* Act of July 5, 1935, 47 Stat. 449. 
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mined by the Secretary of Labor. 
This was to be the minimum wage 
paid. Also this bill states that no 
prison labor could be used by these 
contractors, no male under 16 or 
female under 18 could be employed, 
and that conditions of employment 
must be sanitary and non-hazardous. 
The Guffey Coal Act was designed 
to accomplish similar results for the 
Bituminous Coal Industry. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
explicitly states that the inequality of 
bargaining power between the inade- 
quately organized employees and the 
highly organized employers affects 
the flow of commerce, and causes busi- 
ness depressions by curtailing the pur- 
chasing power of wage earners due to 
depressive wages and the prevention 
of standardization of competitive 
wage rates and working conditions 
within and between industries. To 
safeguard the flow of commerce it is 
deemed necessary to remove sources 
of industrial strife and unrest, to pro- 
vide for rapid and friendly adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes, and to 
restore the equality of bargaining 
power between the employees and em- 
ployers. The accomplishment of these 
results is sought through the creation 
of a board of three, called the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, to 
settle industrial disputes, through as- 
surance to the worker of the right to 
organize as he desires, and by defining 
specific activities used by the employ- 
ers in labor disputes as unfair labor 
practices. By the act it is declared 
unfair for owners of industry to (1) 
interfere with, restrain, or coerce em- 
ployees in exercising their rights to 
self-organize, (2) to dominate or 
interfere with the formation or ad- 
ministration of a union, (3) to dis- 
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criminate against an employee in re- 
gard to hiring, tenure of employment 
because of membership in a labor 
union, (4) to discriminate in any way 
against a worker if he files charges or 
gives testimony under the act, and (5) 
to refuse to bargain collectively with 
representatives of their employees. 

A study of the decisions rendered 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board originated under the federal 
act demonstrates clearly the effect that 
the Wagner Act has had upon the eco- 
nomic devices employed by the owners 
of industry in labor disputes. For 
example, the following measures are 
considered attempts to interfere with 
self-organization and therefore are 
declared unfair labor practices: con- 
ducting back to work programs, inter- 
fering with employees by causing 
streets to be patrolled by armed men,” 
promoting of employees of few 
months’ standing while denying ex- 
perienced workers with a union record 
promotion,”* using local citizens to 
discourage unionization,” dominating 
of community government, justice, 
business, and social affairs by the com- 
pany, and threatening to move away 
or close the plant down if workers 
persisted in organizing,” discrimina- 
tory discharge,** attempting to dis- 
credit a labor union and create a com- 
pany-dominated union,” misleading 


™* Bethlehem Steel Co. case. 

* Appalachian Electric Power Co. case, 3 
N. L. R. B. No. 21, 1937. 

* J. Freezer & Sons Co. case, 3 N. L. R. B. No. 
12, 1937. 

* Weirton Steel Co. case, 8 N. L. R. B. No. 60, 
1938. 

* Memphis Furniture Manufacturing case, 3 
N. L. R. B. No. 4, 1937. 

® Dickson-Jenkins Manufacturing Co. case, 3 
N. L. R. B. No. 6, 1937. 
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statements about the Act,*° surveil- 
lance over union meetings,” refusal to 
issue passes to union organizers to 
board a ship to unionize workers,” 
and setting up “dummy unions,” or- 
ganizing or assisting vigilante com- 
mittees, interfering with the distribut- 
ing of literature by a union and dis- 
tributing literature which disparages a 
union. 

Other recent labor acts originated 
to protect the workers in their 
struggles with the employers are the 
Sumner-Ashurst Bill (1935) ** and the 
Strikebreaker Act (1936).*° The 
Sumner-Ashurst Act limits the ship- 
ment of prison-made goods by making 
it illegal for anyone to knowingly 
transport in foreign or interstate com- 
merce convict-made goods into any 
state where the goods are to be sold, 
possessed, or used in the violation of 
itslaws. All packages containing con- 
vict-made goods are to be properly 
labeled so as to reveal the name and 
location of the penal institution where 
the goods were made, the exact con- 
tent of the package, and the names 
and addresses of both the shipper and 
the consignee. This law met a great 
deal of opposition because some 
feared that the principle of prohibit- 
ing goods in foreign and interstate 
commerce might be abused. In the 
Kentucky Whip and Collar Company 
v. Illinois Central Railroad Company 


® Mansfield-Mills, Inc., case, 3 N. L. R. B. No. 
97, 1937. 

* Thomas Products, Inc., case, 3 N. L. R. B. 
No. 27, 1937. 

* Seas Shipping Co., Inc., 4 N. L. R. B. No. 88, 
1937. 

Ford Motor Co. case, 4 N. L. R. B. No. 81, 
1937. 

“ Act of July 24, 1935, 49 Stat. 494, 495. 

*® Act of June 24, 1936, 49 Stat. 1889. 
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case ** the Supreme Court declared 
this law constitutional. 

The first Strikebreaker Act at- 
tempted to aid the cause of the worker 
by “making it a felony to transport 
in interstate or foreign commerce per- 
sons to be employed to obstruct or in- 
terfere with the rights of peaceful 
picketing during labor controversies.” 

In 1938 this act was amended by 
Public Act No. 779 which extended 
the scope of the original law and in- 
creased its efficiency. The amended 
act makes it unlawful “to transport 
or cause to be transported in inter- 
state or foreign commerce any person 
who is employed or is to be employed 
for the purpose of obstructing or in- 
terfering by force or threats with (1) 
peaceful picketing by employees dur- 
ing any labor controversy affecting 
wages, hours, or conditions of labor; 
or (2) the exercise by employees of 
any of the rights of self organization 
or collective bargaining.” This law 
makes liable the party transported 
for strikebreaking purposes, the em- 
ployer, the agents of the employer, 
the agents of the strikebreaking or- 
ganization, or any person who assists 
in the transportation of strikebreakers 
in interstate commerce, with the excep- 
tion of the common carriers who are 
specifically relieved. 

The most recent labor law, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act,** has further 
strengthened the bargaining power of 
the laborer in the United States. It 
was passed, in the main, to elevate 
the mass of workers to a health and 
decency level. This it accomplishes 
by establishing minimum wages and 

* Kentucky Whip and Collar Co. v. Illinois 
Central Company, 57 S. Ct. 277, 81 L. Ed. (adv.) 


183 (1937). 
* Act of June 25, 1938, Public Act No. 718, 
75th Congress. 
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maximum hour levels, by preventing 
the use of child labor in industries en- 
gaged in interstate commerce thereby 
limiting the labor supply, and by more 
or less standardizing wages, hours, 
and other labor conditions in the vari- 
ous geographic sections of the country. 
This latter condition of standardiza- 
tion of employment activities removes 
somewhat the danger of putting em- 
ployers in the progressive states at a 
disadvantage competitively and it also 
will go a long way toward solving the 
problem of “run away industries,” 


that is, industries moving from highly 
organized areas to less organized 
areas in order to lower their produc- 
tion costs. 

This brief resume of recent labor 
legislation clearly indicates its role in 
modern economic society. In the main, 
this legislation assumes an inequality 
between the bargaining power of the 
employer and the employee, and de- 
liberately strives to remedy this situa- 
tion by helping out the laborer, the 
weaker party in the bargaining rela- 
tions. 


A SHEPHERDY LAD 


*Tisn’t Herod I’d be, or a man of his crew, 

Did I live in those days,—but a shepherd-lad, too; 
And out on the hills I’d be tending me fold 

When the angel stepped down from the sky, as ’tis told. 


What way would I be—kilt with fright, overwrought 
At the sight and the sound? Sure, I haven’t a thought! 
But since faith maketh strong, it’s meself that should run 
To the househeen! where Mary bent over her Son. 


*Tisn’t myrrh I’d be bringing, and ’tisn’t bright gold; 

But I’d bring the best lamb that was yeaned in me fold. 

And ’twould give Him more joy, and it licking His hand, 
Than their myrrh and their gold and their frankincense grand! 


The kings that were wise, and had riches forby, 

Might be well in their way: I’m not jealous—not I! 
But I’d wager ten dollars—that’s as rich as I am— 
That He’d liefer have me and me woolly wee lamb! 


*Tisn’t Herod I’d be, if my being I had 

In those far away days,—but a shepherdy lad. 

And it’s He’d have the joy, and the lift of surprise, 
And He getting that lamb with the mild, melting eyes! 


* Pronounced: How-sheen: Little house. 


—Liam P. CLaAncy. 
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SIMON COHEN 


ANY justifiable criticisms may 
M be made of the various radi- 
cal movements in the United 
States, but we must admit most of 
them were honest and sincere and 
many of their sponsors paid the su- 
preme penalty for their idealism and 
devotion. 

With all fairness this cannot be said 
for the Communist Party. Its present 
following is due to members disguising 
themselves as good, patriotic Ameri- 
cans rather than the false pretense 
of advocating the Marxian program. 

When they first appeared on the 
scene, they advocated the overthrow- 
ing of our republican form of govern- 
ment and democratic institutions by 
armed force and installing in its place 
an industrial system of the same pat- 
tern as Russia’s—what they call 
“Proletarian dictatorship.” Now, 
“Proletarian” means the lower class, 
the class without property, the wage 
earners; so the correct term should 
be ‘dictatorship of the proletariat” 
because, under Communism, the 
workers have no voice in the indus- 
tries or political affairs of Russia. 

As a matter of fact, Communist 
Russia has shown the way to all 
Europe’s dictators and Communist 
demagogue agitators have molded to 
millions of workers the psychology 
against political and democratic insti- 
tutions and in favor of dictatorship 
rule—how to transform a free coun- 
try into a jail where every human 
being becomes a prisoner. 

There is not a single outrage nor 
one piece of inhuman brutality that 
has not first been practiced by a Com- 


munist dictator. If we try to com- 
pare the “blessings” the workers en- 
joy under Stalin dictatorship with 
Hitler Nazist and Mussolini Fascist 
dictatorships there is no difference. 
Free trade unions are denied. They 
all have some form of fake “unions,” 
with government spies as leaders. 
They have no right to demand bet- 
ter working conditions or higher 
wages; under dictatorship rule it is 
treason and the workers know what 
they can expect if they protest—con- 
centration camps or, perhaps, pay the 
supreme penalty against a wall. 
There may be differences between 
Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini but, so 
far as the working class is concerned, 
there is perfect unity in the efforts of 
all three dictators to exploit the work- 
ers in the most brutal form. As for 
wages, it has been proven that work- 
ers under dictatorship rule receive 
about the same as convicts in prison. 
Free speech? There is none under 
a dictatorship. Communist Russia 
was the first teacher of this rule. She 
taught Mussolini and Hitler copied 
the home work after school. There 
is no need for free speech under dic- 
tatorship rule. All reading matter 
is denied to the people, with the ex- 
ception of what the government pre- 
pares and permits them to read. 
Freedom to assemble and discuss 
various problems is denied under dic- 
tatorship rule. There is no need for 
the people to have heads and brains. 
All that is necessary is that they 
should have hands to produce, so the 
government paid commissars and the 
military force may live in comfort. 
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As for political democracy, there 
are no free elections, the people have 
no voice in choosing government ofh- 
cials. There are no political parties 
in Russia, Germany or Italy. 

Until the Communists got control 
of Russia, advanced ideas and pro- 
gressive movements made rapid prog- 
ress all over the civilized world— 
trade unions—cooperative move- 
ments, labor parties, social democratic 
and public ownership movements. 

If the capitalists of the entire world 
spent billions of dollars to poison the 
minds of millions of people all over 
the world and create sentiment against 
labor parties, labor legislation, coop- 
erative movements, trade unions, and 
public ownership movements, they 
could not get better results than 
Soviet Russia has accomplished for 
them with no sacrifice. The Commu- 
nist experiment has proven to be the 
greatest blessing for all exploiters of 
labor. 

There was seldom an intelligent 
argument appearing in the press or 
on the public platform against social, 
economic and political reforms. As 
a matter of fact, the defenders of 
capitalism were seeking some effectual 
method to check the world-wide move- 
ment, but were unable to do so until 
their prayers were heard by Lenin 
and Stalin, who gave them new hope 
and inspiration. Then all the capi- 
talists, paid agents and editorial 
writers told the people that improve- 
ment of labor conditions would lead 
them to the same catastrophe as Rus- 
sia. Whenever a progressive law- 
maker introduced a labor measure, 
the reactionaries denounced it as a 
Communist measure. 

What prevails in Russia under 
Communist dictatorship is not capi- 
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talism nor socialism and surely not 
ideal Communism. It is government 
exploitation, having nothing in com- 
mon with the teachings of Karl Marx 
and Engels. The pioneers of the 
radical philosophy never advocated 
Soviet Russia’s inhuman, brutal ex- 
periment. 

In order to find some excuse for 
their shortcomings, and unable to 
cope with the nation’s problems, 
Stalin created an alibi by putting the 
blame on Leon Trotsky and his fol- 
lowers. In order to make it appear 
that the charges were correct, the 
Soviet government has killed thou- 
sands of innocent people and filled 
up the concentration camps and in- 
forms the entire world that Leon 
Trotsky’s followers are sabotaging 
Soviet Russia’s industries and are ene- 
mies of Russia. 

I wish to make it clear that there 
is no difference between Stalin and 
Trotsky on fundamental principles 
as to dictatorship and denying free 
press, free trade unions and free 
speech to the Russian people. The 
only difference that divides the des- 
pots is that Stalin has decided to post- 
pone the world revolution for a while 
and place it on the shelf until he gets 
ready, while Trotsky believes con- 
ditions are ripe to start a world-wide 
revolution at present and establish the 
same form of tyranny as they have in 
Soviet Russia. The fact remains that 
Trotsky’s followers are a small num- 
ber and thousands of them sobered 
up to realize that it is about time to 
get rid of all dictators. 

One charge that Stalin makes is 
true: that the Soviet government has 
enemies. Yes, every lover of liberty 
and justice condemns a tyrannical gov- 
ernment that has placed its iron heel 
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on 170 million helpless human beings 
and rules over them, not by consent 
of the people but by military force. 
The only true friends Communist 
Russia has are the spies, commissars, 
and the red army. They try their 
utmost to feed the red army well, so 
they will be loyal in case the slaves 
revolt. 

In all histories of tyrannical gov- 
ernments, their armies were well pro- 
vided, while the plain people were 
starving. Every despotic government 
is a failure, economically, socially, and 
politically, so they blame some help- 
less minority group. 

I believe the readers of our maga- 
zine should be informed how Hitler 
came to power. It may serve the 
American people as a lesson and a 
warning to be on guard whenever a 
Communist, a Nazist or a Fascist 
demagogue appears. He has but one 
motive: to create race prejudice and 
chaos among the people. Hitler got 
into power first, because of the unjust 
peace settlement that forced the Ger- 
man republic to pay the bill for the 
war. The German people were taxed 
to the limit. That gave a potent 
argument to the German junkers and 
industrialists against a Republican 
form of government. And they have 
used that opportunity for fourteen 
years to arouse the German people 
against such a form. 

Another factor that was favorable 
for Hitler and his junkers was the 
general, world-wide depression. Im- 
mediately all sorts of demagogues 
and agitators appeared to denounce 
democratic institutions as being re- 
sponsible for the depression and un- 
employment. 

The most important factor respon- 
sible for undermining and sabotaging 
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the German republic and paving the 
road for Hitler was the Communist 
party. For fourteen years that party 
was advocating the blessings of dic- 
tatorship among the workers. They 
aroused the workers to call unneces- 
sary strikes and arrange demonstra- 
tions against the German republic. 

On many occasions the Communist 
party and the Nazis formed united 
fronts to vote in the Reichstag against 
social and labor laws, that were in- 
troduced by Social Democrats. They 
also formed an alliance with the 
Nazis by arousing the unemployed to 
create disorder and riot against the 
republic and, last of all, to condemn 
the Social Democrats. 

The Communist party gained new 
followers during the depression 
period and, like all demagogue move- 
ments, used mob psychology to arouse 
the German workers against the re- 
public. 

The reason the Communists were 
bitter against the German Social 
Democrats was that the Social Demo- 
crats were the only political party 
that advocated improving the 
workers’ conditions on the economic 
front, trade union action and, on the 
political front, labor legislation. 

When the crisis arose in Germany 
the Social Democratic Party, as a last 
resort to save the republic, pleaded 
and appealed to the Communist Party 
to unite on one candidate for Presi- 
dent so as to prevent Hitler coming 
into power. This proposal was re- 
fused by orders of the Communist 
Party received from Moscow. Fred- 
erick Stampfer, former editor of the 
German Social-Democratic Vorwarts, 
pleaded with Russia’s Soviet Ambas- 
sador that the Communist Party 
should discontinue to slander and lie 
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against the republic and its demo- 
cratic institutions. The reply was that 
Moscow believes the real menace to 
be the Social Democrats, not Hitler. 
As for Hitler’s Nazi Party coming 
into power, the natural law of po- 
litical progress was unavoidable. 
As soon as the republican form of 
government and democratic institu- 
tions were abolished and Hitler got 
into power, thousands of Communists, 
including party leaders, deserted their 
party and fled into the Nazi camps. 
Such is a brief record of the Com- 
munist party as a most important fac- 
tor in paving the road for Hitler. 
The Social Democrats, like all 
human movements, have _ probably 
made honest mistakes, but the Com- 
munist Party committed terrible 
crimes. It would seem that the Com- 
munist Party might learn from past 
experience ; but no they have repeated 
the same performance in France. Be- 
fore the Communist Party was per- 
mitted to enter the “People’s Front,” 
they promised to behave and vowed 
that their only motive was to protect 
France from Fascism. As soon as 
they were admitted they began to de- 
nounce and discredit Leon Blum, 
while he served as prime minister. 
The Communist Party, then true to 
their religion, preached disloyalty, 
advised trade union workers to dis- 
obey union officials and to declare 
strikes, also stirred up the unem- 
ployed to riot and create disorder, 
confusion, and disturbance. Their 
main object was to discredit the Peo- 
ple’s Front, the Socialist Party, and 
Leon Blum, because they tried to im- 
prove conditions for the workers. 
The result we know. The People’s 
Front collapsed and many social and 
labor legislative measures were abol- 
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ished. Premier Daladier crushed the 
general strike in France with military 
force. 

The Communist party is pleading 
to the British Labor Party to be ad- 
mitted as members, but the Labor 
Party refuses to have anything to do 
with them; so the Communists have 
invented new schemes and tricks to 
enter the Labor Party. In individual 
applications they state they have 
dropped their membership in the 
Communist Party or apply under 
false names. 

The Communists are remarkable 
creatures. If they are not admitted 
and are unable to enter through the 
door, they try to come in from win- 
dows and cracks; professional acro- 
bats can take lessons from the Com- 
munists. 

The Communist Party in the Uni- 
ted States true to their form and 
religion, have succeeded in destroy- 
ing some trade unions and were al- 
most successful in destroying large 
international unions such as the needle 
trades. And the Communist intrigues 
are active to capture the automobile 
workers union. If they fail, the next 
move is to destroy. 

The Farmer-Labor Party of Min- 
nesota is engaged in expelling Com- 
munist Party members and their 
“fellow travelers,” the New York 
Central Trades and Labor Council 
expelled delegates of local teachers 
unions that follow the “party line.” 
The national Farmer-Labor Party 
was wrecked by them in 1923, the 
Socialist Party was split twice by 
them. 

It is now a record of twenty years 
with wreckage strewn in the wake of 
organizations that tolerated the in- 
tolerant totalitarians and other or- 
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ganizations are affected by them. Just 
as several nations have been destroyed 
by democratic tolerance of totalitari- 
ans, sO private organizations have 
been wrecked by the same policy and 
yet there are those in the labor move- 
ment who have not profited by this 
experience. 

Intelligent human beings learn by 
reasoning, but when reasoning is en- 
forced by long experience the case for 
an exclusion policy is complete, and in 
this instance it overwhelmingly sup- 
ports the contention that totalitarians 
should have no influence or power in 
any democratic organization. 

Their record starts by declaring 
war against the American Federation 
of Labor and the organization of 
communist unions. They failed as 
usual. A brand new scheme was in- 
vented to capture unions: first by di- 
viding the workers in different groups 
and clubs; second by planting Com- 
munists in all trades where there was 
a union election and, with those 
methods, they are trying to gain con- 
trol over trade unions. 

There is not a single prominent 
labor leader that has not been de- 
nounced by the Communists with 
such words as “labor faker,” “social- 
fascist.” This language is invented 
and patterned and is the property of 
the Communist Party. 

As for Communist political activity 
in the United States, they have made 
the same success as in the trade unions. 
Every means that fakers and dema- 
gogues could invent were tried by the 
Communist Party. From the start, 
the main issue was Revolution and a 
Soviet United States. Immediate de- 
mands were not considered revolu- 


tionary and those parties that advo- 
cated immediate demands were called 
Social Fascists. 

When they failed to get a follow- 
ing they adopted a policy to win over 
the negro vote by advocating setting 
up a negro republic in the black belt 
of the south, even before the antici- 
pated worker’s revolution in America. 
Yet we are solemnly assured by the 
Communists in New York that this 
was wise strategy, in harmony with 
American conditions, and that such 
propaganda is the logical decision of 
the Communist Party in America. 

Failing again to gain new recruits, 
the party has adopted a brand new 
policy, more dignified and respectable. 
That policy is no other than “Amer- 
ica, I Love You.” 

Over night the Communist Party 
has become the greatest patriotic 
political party in the United States. 
At every meeting the names of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Jefferson, Roosevelt 
are praised as great Americans and 
friends to the workers. (Only a short 
time ago the same names were slan- 
dered and condemned as traitors and 
paid agents from Wall Street.) The 
American Legion and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution are 
pikers when measured with the new 
standard of patriotism of the com- 
munists, 

The Communist Party platform 
and the literature of the past, with 
its revolutionary phrases, has been 
discarded and new tactics and slogans 
have been adopted to mislead the 
American workers by preaching 
Americanism and waving the Amer- 
ican flag. I believe they will fail now 
as they have failed in the past, to be 
misled into the communist trap. 
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The Communist International con- 
trols the communist parties in the va- 
rious countries. It may arbitrarily 
remove any leadership which differs 
from its own and is not subservient 
to the shibboleths of the Moscow 
party lines. These national leaders 
often have to manufacture favorable 
reports of “growing radicalism” in 
each country. They sometimes do 
not understand national or local con- 
ditions nor the problems of section- 
alism in the United States, for in- 
stance, North, South or West are all 
one. There is no American or Brit- 
ish idiom. All conditions are judged 
by those in Russia and slogans are 
bodily transferred with no critical in- 
telligence. 

They often begin to agitate not 
upon strategic economic problems but 
by attacking all values as for instance 
in the field of religion by a harsh dog- 
matic atheism. The dogma and the 
propaganda are frequently unintelli- 
gent and inflexible, not in the least 
adapted to conditions and realities in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. 

I bring this indictment against the 
system in Soviet Russia. It is a par- 
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alyzing bureaucracy, it denies all lib- 
erty and its dictatorship extends to 
almost all of life, taking the form 
sometimes of a tyranny and some- 
times of a terror. It does not permit 
the people to read and write what 
they desire, it does not permit citi- 
zens to assemble and discuss problems 
as civilized people should; its policy is 
that of world revolution by violence, 
as the only road of social deliver- 
ance; and its continuing revolution 
for intolerance, bigotry and anti- 
religious persecution which springs 
from harsh dogmatism of the system. 

Our civil liberties, our religious 
freedom, our free press, our free as- 
semblage, our political democracy, 
our tolerance, our liberalism, our 
whole complex of priceless values, 
all we most value in life, are at stake. 

I will close this article with an ap- 
peal to all readers to be on guard 
whenever a Communist, Nazist or 
Fascist demagogue agitator appears. 
Let them know in no uncertain terms 
that we are united, that our repub- 
lican form of government and demo- 
cratic institutions shall not perish 
from the earth. 


WAR 


Men pile up words, strong words; they try in vain 
To show the world that War is gain and glory: 
While slowly down the street this blind man’s cane 
Is bravely tapping out the truthful story. 


—Mare_ Brown 











WAR LABOR LEGISLATION 


When war came again in Europe last fall, mobilization plans became effective 
displacing existing law and order. The type of regulation and the procedures in France 
and Great Britain have a particular interest to wage-earners in the United States.— 


EbITor. 


France * 
Employment 


HE basis of regulating employ- 
ment in France is the Act of July 

II, 1938, relating to general na- 
tional organization in war time. The 
law provides both for mobilization of 
civilians for the government service 
and for private establishments en- 
gaged in national defense work and 
for general organization of employ- 
ment, so that the best utilization of 
labor for all purposes shall be secured. 
Control over employment is in the 
hands of the Minister of Labor as the 
sole agent responsible for the organ- 
ization, regulation and utilization of 
labor under war conditions. The 
powers of the Minister of Labor are: 


(1) To centralize information 
concerning the requirements of vari- 
ous public and private services and 
the available supply of labor of dif- 
ferent kinds; 

(2) To recruit labor of the dif- 
ferent kinds required; 

(3) To distribute the available 
labor over the different public and 
private services; 

(4) To regulate in general the 
conditions of employment and super- 
vision of labor. 

These tasks were defined more fully 
by a Decree of 15 September 1939, 
according to which the Minister of 
Labor must: 

(1) Demand and collect, in col- 
laboration with other Ministers and 
more particularly the Ministers of 


* Source: British Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Agriculture, Public Works, and Mu- 
nitions, information concerning the 
general requirements of all public 
services and all private undertakings; 

(2) Insure the recruiting of 
French civilian workers of both sexes, 
taking into account the technical in- 
dications supplied by the Ministers of 
Agriculture, Public Works and Mu- 
nitions; 

(3) Determine the cases in which 
the requirements may be met by North 
African, colonial or foreign labor, 
and secure the distribution and proper 
utilization of that labor; 

(4) Organize supervision over and 
the vocational training of all utiliz- 
able labor; 

(5) Lay down, in agreement with 
the Ministers concerned, general reg- 
ulations governing the conditions of 
employment of various classes of la- 
bor, including North African, colonial 
and foreign labor and prisoners of 
war. 


The Act of July 11, 1938, also 
provides for vocational training to 
train workers for work other than 
normal peace time occupations. Close 
cooperation between the Minister of 
Labor and the Minister of Education 
is provided. The Minister of Labor 
is instructed to keep the Minister of 
Education constantly informed of the 
number of skilled workers required 
in different trades and the time limit 
allowable for training. The Minis- 
ter of Labor is responsible for supply- 
ing the staff of vocational training 
centers set up for war time training. 
The Minister of Education organizes 
and supervises the public training 
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projects and also projects in private 
institutions. 


Wages and Hours 


The Decree Law dated September 
I, 1939, amends existing law on wages 
and hours and permits work hours to 
be increased to 60 a week, distributed 
in such a manner that the number per 
day will not exceed 11 hours. Work 
on continuous processes shall be lim- 
ited to 56 per week averaged over a 
period of 12 weeks. But if the con- 
tinuous processes are for the purpose 
of national defense or for any one of 
the public services the weekly hours 
may be extended to 72. 


Wages 


In order that production costs may 
not be unduly raised, workers whose 
working hours have been extended 
from 40 to 45 shall receive the nor- 
mal pay for 40 hours and the excess 
shall be paid by the employer to the 
Treasury as a contribution to the Na- 
tional Solidarity Fund, which was es- 
tablished to provide allowances for 
necessitous families of persons doing 
military service. If the workers work 
longer than 45 hours a week, they 
are to receive two-thirds of their nor- 
mal hourly pay and the remaining 
third shall be paid‘into the Social Sol- 
idarity Fund. Men between the ages 
of 18 and 49, not in military service, 
are required to pay 15 per cent of 
their earnings into the National Soli- 
darity Fund unless they are receiving 
military or civil disability pensions. 
All other workers -will pay 2 per cent 
on wages, salaries, as a special tax, 
to be increased to 4 per cent January 
I, 1940. 

The weekly rest may be withheld 
from workers employed in state un- 
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dertakings, on state contracts and 
work for national defense. The 
weekly rest may be granted in rota- 
tion on industrial and commercial un- 
dertakings. Staff of government de- 
partments may be allowed Saturday 
half holiday and Sunday in rotation. 


Great Britain 
New Laws and the Trade Unions 


The Emergency Powers Act con- 
tains certain important provisions 
which directly affect the trade unions. 
In order to check the use of these 
powers if at any time it becomes ap- 
parent that they are being used pri- 
marily to restrict trade union liberties, 
it is essential that trade unionists 
should be well-informed and vigilant. 

The main provisions affecting trade 
unionists as such are listed below: 


Defense Regulations (Statutory 
Rules and Orders; No. 927 of 
1939). 

Sec. 12-14. Provides that a Sec- 
retary of State may proclaim “pro- 
tected” places and areas where neces- 
sary or expedient to prevent the entry 
of unauthorized persons. 

Sec. 12(3). Provides power to 
search entrants, which may be used by 
police or persons authorized by occu- 
pier. 

This is important because it might 
be applied to factories or shops. It 
could be used to prevent the entry of 
Trade Union officials to “protected” 
places, i. e. particular factories or 
workshops. 

Sec. 15. Provides that persons who 
remain in the vicinity of a “protected” 
place after being requested to leave 
may be forcibly removed. 

This may perhaps be applied to 
persons peacefully picketing in trade 
disputes. 
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Amendments to the Defense Regu- 
lations (Statutory Rules and Orders, 


No. 978 of 1939). 
Sec. 1A. Interference with duties 


or work of persons in H. M. Service 
or engaged in essential services con- 
stitutes an offense. 


There is an important proviso to 
this, laying down that it is not an of- 
fense to take part in or peaceably per- 
suade others to take part in a strike. 


Sec. 2B. It is an offense punish- 
able with 14 years’ penal servitude 
and for £500 fine to do any act with 
the intention of impairing the efh- 
ciency or impeding the working or 
movement of any vessel, aircraft, ve- 
hicle, machinery, etc., used or intended 
to be used in H. M. Service or in the 
performance of essential services. 


In this clause there is no proviso 
ruling out action in the course of a 
strike or differentiating such action 
from sabotage on behalf of the en- 
emy. “Impeding the working” of a 
machine or a railway train is a wide 
term which might cover many com- 
mon strike activities. 


Sec. 59. The Secretary of State is 
given power to exempt any particular 
premises or operations from the pro- 
visions of the Factories Act, the Coal 
Mines Acct, etc., if he is satisfied that 
this is desirable in order to facilitate 
the carrying on of work or opera- 
tions, or in order to promote the 
safety of workers. 


This power, if exercised, may have 
serious results in increasing the acci- 
dent rates. The Factory Inspector’s 
reports every year bear witness to the 
number of accidents caused by the 
drive for increased production lead- 
ing to neglect of precautions. The 
safeguard of the Factory Acts is 
therefore doubly necessary with the 


greater speed-up in wartime, and in- 
creased employment of women and 
juveniles, especially in dangerous 
trades. In Germany under such con- 
ditions the accident rate has increased 
by over two-thirds since 1932. 


Public Meetings 


Sec. 23(3). Empowers the Secre- 
tary of State himself to restrict or 
authorize the Chief of Police in any 
area to restrict or prohibit assemblies, 
and use of premises or classes of 
premises as places of public resort, so 
far as appears to be necessary to min- 
imize the risk of loss of life or per- 
sonal injuries in consequence of war 
operations. 


It should be noted that this section 
does not mean, as some zealous police 
constables appear to have supposed, 
that meetings, such as factory gate 
meetings, for example, are now 
banned. As regards trade union 
branch meetings, leading trade union- 
ists have been assured at the Home 
Office that no interference with these 
is to be allowed. The section might, 
however, become the legal ground for 
banning meetings to which no objec- 
tion could be made on grounds of se- 
dition. 


Sec. 39B. It is an offense to en- 
deavor orally or otherwise to influ- 
ence public opinion (whether in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere) in a 
manner likely to be prejudicial to the 
defense of the realm or the efficient 
prosecution of the war, or to do any 
act or possess any article with a view 
to making or facilitating such an en- 
deavor.* 

The bearing of this on trade union 
activity is clear. Strike propaganda 


* It should be noted that a prosecution can only 


be instituted with the sanction of the Attorney- 
General. 
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in any factory engaged on war work 
might become an offense under this 
section, to give an obvious example. 
Even the possession of strike leaflets 
might be actionable. Criticism of the 
management might be brought under 
the same heading. 


Employment 


It is specifically laid down in the 
Emergency Powers (Defense) Act 
that the powers are not to be used 
to introduce industrial conscription. 
This does not imply that the Govern- 
ment means to leave the trade unions 
and the individual worker freer than 
in the last war, or even as free; but 
merely that any further restrictions 
on the freedom of labor are to be im- 
posed by special Act. The first re- 
strictions are those imposed by the 
Control of Employment Act. 

This Act empowers the Minister of 
Labor to make an order preventing 
any class of employers from engag- 
ing or re-engaging any worker of a 
particular category, or advertising 
for such workers, except by leave of 
the Minister. In effect, it lays down 
that workers to whom the Order ap- 
plies must work in the factory to 
which the Minister assigns them, and 
cannot leave their job freely to take 
another where conditions are better. 
The justification for the Act is, of 
course, mainly the shortage of skilled 
craftsmen, in certain branches of the 
engineering industry in particular, and 
the desirability of utilizing them on 
work of the greatest national impor- 
tance. The operation of the Act is 
not, however, restricted to craftsmen. 

It is evident that misuse of such an 
Act would be a powerful weapon for 
the employers. It takes away from 
the worker the right to sell his labor 
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freely to the highest bidder, and may 
thus seriously impair the bargaining 
power of the unions; and it imposes 
no obligation on the employer as to 
wages and conditions, or as to profits. 

The Bill was agreed to in princi- 
ple by the Trades Union Congress. 
There were, however, no illusions in 
the minds of T. U. C. leaders on the 
nature of the Bill. George Hicks, 
M. P. for East Woolwich, General 
Secretary of the A. U. B. T. W. and 
T. U. C. General Council member, 
declared: 


The object of the Bill is to prevent 
the general movement of labor, and 
. to prevent enticement by higher 
wages. If not, what is it for? Even- 
tually, when you get down to it, that 
is the general purpose of the Bill. 
(Hansard 14.9.39). 

Important new clauses in the Bill 
were sponsored by the Labor Party 
and T. U. C. and agreed to by the 
Government, and mitigate its effects. 
The first lays it down that before any 
Order controlling employment is 
made, the Minister shall refer it in 
draft to a committee representing in 
equal numbers the trade unions and 
employers organizations concerned. 

The function of the committee is 
in fact purely advisory, and the Min- 
ister is under no obligation to abide 
by its findings. However, the report 
of the committee, by a further Labor 
amendment (Clause 4) must be laid 
with the Order before Parliament, 
as soon as may be after it is made.— 
Labor Research Vol. XXVIII No. 
10, October 1939. 


Capitalism in Wartime 


The first batch of regulations under 
the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Act were issued on August 28th. 
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Such regulations as dealt with indus- 
try conferred very wide powers on 
the Government. The Government 
is in fact empowered to do almost 
anything it likes with industry. 

Maximum prices have been fixed 
for a number of foods entering into 
general consumption. Supplies of 
certain commodities (e.g., flour and 
canned meat) are brought under Gov- 
ernment control. 

The control of prices has, even for 
the controlled foods, meant some rise 
for many purchasers who were pre- 
viously able to buy below the level 
fixed. The vast range of goods for 
which prices are not fixed, e.g., cloth- 
ing, household goods, etc., have al- 
ready risen in price very sharply. 
There are very many cases (e.g., silk 
stockings and confectionery where 
there have been 50 per cent increases 
in prices) where although the prices 
of the raw materials are controlled, 
wholesalers have greatly increased the 
price of the manufactured product.— 
Labor Research Vol. XXVIII No. 
10, October 1939. 


From Control of Employment Act 


An Act to confer on the Minister 
of Labor and National Service pow- 
ers with respect to the control of 
employment during the present em- 
ergency; and for purposes connected 
with the matter aforesaid. 

Be it enacted by the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spir- 
itual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as 
follows: 


1.—(1) The Minister of Labor 


and National Service (hereinafter re- 


ferred to as “the Minister”) may by 
order direct— 


(a) that, after such date as may 
be specified in the order, an em- 
ployer to whom the order applies 
shall not, except with the consent 
of the Minister, publish any adver- 
tisement stating that he desires to 
engage any employee to whom the 
order applies; and 


(b) that, after the said date, 
such an employer shall not engage 
or re-engage any such employee 
unless consent to the engagement 
or re-engagement has been given 
by or on behalf of the Minister: 


Provided that before making an 
order under this subsection the Min- 
ister shall refer a draft of the order 
proposed to be made to a committee 
appointed by him, consisting of a 
chairman and equal numbers of mem- 
bers representing, respectively, organ- 
izations of workers and organizations 
of employers which appear to him to 
be concerned; and the Minister may 
pay to the chairman of any such com- 
mittee as aforesaid such remuneration 
as the Minister may with the appro- 
val of the Treasury, determine. 


(2) The Minister shall not, by 
virtue of any order made under this 
section, refuse consent to the engage- 
ment or re-engagement of an em- 
ployee unless he is satisfied that an 
opportunity of suitable alternative 
employment is available to the em- 
ployee; and, when he refuses consent, 
he shall notify to the employee any 
opportunity which he considers suit- 
able, and the employee may appeal to 
the court of referees constituted under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1935, which acts for the district in 
which he resides, and if that court is 
satisfied that no such opportunity as 
aforesaid was available to him, the 
court shall allow the appeal, and ac- 
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cordingly the consent of the Minister 
shall be deemed to have been given 
as from the date of the decision of 
the court. 

(3) Where the appeal of an em- 
ployee is allowed under the last fore- 
going subsection, the court shall, in 
accordance with regulations made by 
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the Minister with the consent of the 
Treasury, award to the employee com- 
pensation in respect of any loss oc- 
casioned to him by reason of the re- 
fusal against which the appeal was 
brought, and such compensation shall 
be paid as part of the expenses of the 
Minister under this Act... . 


WRECKAGE 


What winds have blown this house of life asunder? 
Was it not timbered for tempestuous years? 

How have they failed that love lies buried under 

A wreckage of old bitterness and tears? 

Perhaps beneath this debris of cold living 

Some tenderness lies buried; deep below 
Remembered wrongs, and hurts, and unforgiving, 
Still smoldering a tiny spark may glow. 


Now in their days of stress—when shadows lengthen 
And they are menaced by the whitening hills, 

One may sustain—One comrade comfort strengthen, 
One healing force compel these rebel wills. 

O mad, and blind, the saving years decrease! 

Revive in that pale spark the warmth of peace. 


—Lucy GERTRUDE CLARKIN, Spirit. 
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NE of the first effects of the war situation was sudden and speculative 
increases in prices. Some of the biggest increases were in food prices. 
The situation threatened a panic of price profiteering but calm judg- 
ment and practical experience got control over the situation. As prices are 
one of our most important industrial controls, sudden and unjustified in- 
creases bring unhealthy developments with later collapses. Both stockholders 
and workers benefit through stable production and price changes which re- 
flect industrial changes. Both know full well that price decreases result from 
economic progress. Increased productivity reduces labor costs and makes 
possible lower prices, which, in turn, are necessary if a larger output is sold. 
Sudden price increases mean that normal progress is checked and irregular 
production is in the making. 

The most important influence in checking the speculative price boom 
was the intelligent determined efforts of business and consumer organizations. 

Retail price increases put a burden on wage-earners that wage increases 
cannot overcome. Attempts to base wages on prices results in a vicious 
circle. Wages are payment for Labor’s contribution to the industry and 
should increase as the income of the industry increases. Watch the earnings 
and profits of your industry and base your proposal for wage increases on 
their increases. 

Watch carefully increases in food prices and in prices of articles in all 
of the retail stores. Organized labor would do well to join with or organize 
a consumers movement against price profiteering. 

Higher costs of transporting imported articles and wartime demand 
from others for munition purposes may bring some reasonable increases in 
prices when new supplies come into use. But there is no justification for rais- 
ing the prices of goods already manufactured, or on products for which raw 
materials have already been purchased. Wholesale prices of food increased 
13 per cent from mid-August to mid-September, while retail food prices in- 
creased 5 per cent in the same period. As price per yard of worsted has in- 
creased about 50 per cent increases in men’s clothing may be expected. Prices 
of furniture have increased with further increases in prospect based on lum- 
ber increases. Cost of living increased 1.6 per cent between mid-August and 
mid-September. 

Here is a problem for every worker and his wife who spends part of 
the family income. Keep a record of price changes and keep equally sharp 
watch for changes in quality. Reducing the quality is the same as increas- 
ing the price. 

It’s up to you to protect your interests. 


A Gu 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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UNION AGREEMENTS 


Agreement 


Tuis AGREEMENT, made and entered into by 
and between Clark Bros. Poultry Company; M. 
Corp. & Son, Inc.; S. L. Black Company; Ace 
High Poultry Company; T. J. Reerdon, Inc.; 
Mercantile Produce Company; Newsom & M. 
Leod; I. L. Young Company; Roy G. Sparks, 
Inc.; D. J. Holloran Company; McCarthy Poul- 
try Company; M. J. McCarthy; C. L. Callahan 
Company; F. J. Ward Company; J. Jacobs Com- 
pany, Parties of the First Part, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Employer’, and Produce 
Handlers’ Union, Federal Local 20307, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, Party of 
the Second Part, hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Union’ acting for and on behalf of the members 
now employed and who may hereafter be em- 
ployed by the ‘Employer’, and which members of 
the ‘Union’ are hereinafter called the ‘employees.’ 

In consideration of the mutual covenants here- 
in, it is agreed to as follows: 


Article I 


It is agreed and understood that all Handlers 
who are employed by the Company must be mem- 
bers of Federal Local Union 20307. 

The Employers agree that they shall not em- 
ploy any handler unless he is a member in good 
standing of Federal Local Union 20307. 

The Employer agrees that he shall not retain 
without consent of the union, handlers who are 
now members of the Union or who may become 
members of the Union unless they maintain 
themselves in good standing as members of the 
Union. 

Article II 


The minimum pay of weekly men will be 
Thirty Dollars ($30.00) for a Forty-Four (44) 
hour week. e 

Weekly men are to be paid for Holidays. 


Article III 
Hours of Labor 


The hours of labor shall be from 7:00 A. M. 
to 4:00 P. M., Monday through Friday, inclusive. 

Saturdays the hours of labor shall be from 
7:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M. 

All work performed before 7:00 A. M. and 
after 4:00 P. M. the first five days of the week 
shall be considered overtime. Any work per- 
formed on Saturday before 7:00 A. M. and 
after 11.00 A. M. shall be considered overtime. 

In the event of any change through Federal 
or State Legislation reducing the hours of labor 
provided for in this Agreement, Federal or State 
Law shall take precedent. 


Article IV 


Daily men are to be paid Six Dollars ($6.00) 
for eight (8) hours’ work. 

Hours: 7:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Thereafter at the rate of overtime as specified 
in Article III. 


Article V 


From 11:00 A. M. Saturday at the rate of time 
and one-half for overtime. 


Article VI 


Sunday and holiday work shall be paid for 
at the rate of double time. 


Article VII 


A minimum of four (4) hours’ pay shall be 
guaranteed employees when put to work. 


Article VIII 


All men to be hired at foreman’s office. 


Article IX 


Full gang of five (5) men must work on bulk 
potatoes if men are available. 


Article X 


No truck driver or helper shall handle bags, 
pecks or bulk while in cars or work in any gang 
while said gang is working in cars or house. 
Drivers or helpers of Company owned trucks 
may load or unload their own individual trucks 
provided goods has first been unloaded from 
cars by Handlers of Local 20307. Under no 
consideration can any truck driver or helper 
enter or unload cars at any time. Trucks owned 
by independent concerns cannot at any time 
enter cars or do any loading or unloading at 
any time. 


Article XI 


Any union member who becomes intoxicated 
while on the job, or is in any way unable to do 
his work, may be discharged by the Employer, 
and the business agent will procure a substitute. 
Money due discharged man will be turned over 
to business agent. 


Article XII 


Union employees are not allowed to load or 
unload trucks driven by non-union employees 
who are hired by the employer to haul fruit 
and produce to and from any shipping point in 
Boston and vicinity. No employer shall work 
at handling or trucking if such work by him 
displaces any union employee. 
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Article XIII 


Union employees have the right to refuse to 
work with non-union employees after consult- 
ing the business agent or representative of the 
Union and receiving his permission. 


Article XIV 


The Employer agrees that there will be no 
discharge or discrimination against any Employee 
because of union membership or union activity. 


Article XV 


Any employee now receiving over the above 
scale of wages shall not be subject to any re- 
duction in wages. 


Article XVI 


The employer agrees that all Employees 
being paid for sickness, holidays or vacations 
shall continue as heretofore. 


Article XVII 


Seniority shall apply to all persons covered 
by this agreement whether they are regular 
employees or extras hired on the job. 


Article XVIII 


The Employer agrees that he will discuss all 
complaints and grievances through the duly 
authorized representative of the Union, or in 
his absence with the job stewards. Both parties 
agree to submit all disputes regarding interpre- 
tation of the agreement or other grievances, 
including discharge of Employees, that may 
arise under this agreement with the State Board 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, and that the 
finding of said Board shall be final and binding 
upon both parties to this agreement. 
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There shall be no strike or lockout by the Em- 
ployees or suspension of work by the employer 
while grievances or complaints are pending as 
hereinbefore set forth. 


Article XIX 


The Agreement shall cover fruit and produce 
handled in Boston warehouses, Charlestown, or 
any fruit or produce handled in any warehouse, 
terminal or siding in Metropolitan Bosion. 

This AGREEMENT is to remain in force and 
effect until October 1, 1940, and shall remain 
in force from year to year thereafter unless 
either party gives notice in writing to the other 
for a change or amendment thirty (30) days 
prior to the expiration date that such change 
and amendment is desired. 

In witness whereof the Parties hereto by 
their duly authorized officers and representatives 
hereunto set their hands and seals this first day 
of October, 1940. 


Signed for the Employer: 


CLARK BROS. POULTRY CO. 
M. CORP. & SON, INC. 

S. L. BLACK CO. 

ACE HIGH POULTRY CO. 

T. J. REERDON, INC. 
MERCANTILE PRODUCE CO. 
NEWSOM & M. LEOD 

I. L. YOUNG CO. 

ROY G. SPARKS, INC. 

D. J. HOLLORAN CO. 
McCARTHY POULTRY CO. 

M. J. McCARTHY 

C. L. CALLAHAN CO. 

F. J. WARD CO. 

J. JACOBS CO. 


Signed for the 


FEDERAL LOCAL 20307: 


WiuiaM Nice, President, 
ARTHUR KELLY, Recording Secretary. 














LABOR AND Democracy. By Wil- 
liam Green. Princeton University 
Press. Price, $2.50. 


This is an important book for all 
members of labor unions. It spans a 
period of five decades during which 
the author has been active in the labor 
movement, so that in the six chapters 
is comprehended a summary of im- 
portant labor policies. Only two men 
have been president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for more 
thana year. Mr. Green’s administra- 
tion following the death of Samuel 
Gompers has been concerned with the 
important changes growing out of 
post-war developments. 

In the opening chapters one gets the 
story of the Miners Union—the first 
important industrial union sponsored 
by the Federation. The work of serv- 
ing this great union through organiza- 
tion activity, collective bargaining, and 
in the State Legislature of Ohio, was 
Mr. Green’s broad training for the 
helm of the American labor movement. 
During his period of presidency, he 
has had responsibility for leadership 
during the company union movement, 
the worst depression in history with 
over 15 millions of unemployed work- 
ers, the attempts to find recovery 
through agencies of the New Deal, 
provisions for social security and so- 
cial assurance of the right to union 
membership and collective bargaining, 
fixing minimum labor standards as a 
foundation for fair competition. 


These legislative enactments marked 
the growth of our nation into a world 
power and its development into an 
industrial nation with the revolution- 
ary tools and procedures made pos- 
sible by electric power. The outstand- 
ing proposals sponsored by Mr. Green 
in this period were union-management 
cooperation, high wages geared to in- 
creasing productivity, the thirty-hour 
week, social insurance, Labor’s right 
to participation in making decisions 
affecting workers, Labor’s right to 
consultation in the administration of 
labor law, with emphatic reiteration 
of the principle that the Department 
of Labor is the rightful agency to ad- 
minister labor law. 

Through this book all workers can 
be advised on American Federation 
of Labor policies without having to 
refer to rather technical sources. Spe- 
cial terms on securing the book in 
quantities can be had by writing to 
the publisher. The most urgent rea- 
son for writing the book was to make 
the information available to all union 
members as well as others interested 
in labor issues. 


RIGHT AND WRONG IN LABOR RE- 
LATIONS. By William M. Leiserson. 
University of California Press, 
1938. $1.00. Reviewed by Mar- 
jorie R. Clark. 


It is interesting and instructive at 
any time to hear what Dr. Leiserson 
has to say about labor relations, but 
now, when he has so recently become 
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a member of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, his views on this sub- 
ject assume added interest and signifi- 
cance, 

Union members will find nothing 
to criticize in Dr. Leiserson’s state- 
ment of what he considers right and 
wrong in labor relations. Nor indeed 
will the employer who recognizes the 
right of his employees to organize 
and to bargain collectively and who 
deals with the union of his employees 
in a fair way find anything to fear 
or to criticize. The employer who is 
still determined to deny that right, 
however, and to prevent at any cost 
the organization of his employees, 
will not be made happy by the thought 
of Dr. Leiserson’s membership on the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

No new or startling ideas of the 
right and the wrong in labor relations 
are set forth in this little book. Per- 
haps one of the chief values of the 
book, to labor, is that it states, simply 
and clearly, the things workers have 
themselves been thinking and saying 
during the past six years. Collective 
bargaining, Dr. Leiserson says, is the 
primary purpose of union organiza- 
tion, about which the entire relation- 
ship between employer and employee 
must develop if that relationship is to 
be peaceful and profitable both to 
labor andtoindustry. Public opinion, 
the author believes, will ultimately 
force the bitter anti-union employers 
into a policy of dealing with unions 
and of entering into real collective 
bargaining relationships. Many work- 
ers may wonder whether Dr. Leiser- 
son would have been so confident of 
public sentiment in favor of collective 
bargaining if he were writing today, 
instead of in 1937, when the lecture 
which forms the basis for this book 


was given at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Recognition of the right of workers 
to organize is, of course, the first step 
in the attempt to adjust the innumer- 
able differences between employers 
and employees through collective bar- 
gaining. That right has been and is 
still being bitterly fought for. Dr. 
Leiserson places upon the courts of 
this country the primary responsibility 
for the fact that we had to wait, until 
1937, for the actual establishment of 
the legal right of workers to organ- 
ize. Not until the Supreme Court in 
that year declared the Railway Labor 
Act and the National Labor Relations 
Act constitutional were employers re- 
quired by law to recognize that work- 
ers had this right, and to give up their 
attempts to prevent workers from 
exercising the right. The most bitter 
fights in the past between employers 
and employees have been over the 
right to organize and over the right 
of the unions to function. When em- 
ployers recognize and deal with 
unions, Dr. Leiserson believes, it is 
usually possible to preserve peace and 
to work out in an orderly fashion a 
settlement of any differences which 
may arise. 

That workers want to organize the 
author has no doubt. They have in 
the past, he says, been kept from or- 
ganizing by the determined anti-union 
practices of employers. Events since 
1933 ‘“‘make it plainly evident that 
the vast majority of employees have 
been unorganized not because they 
did not want to join labor unions, but 
because employers in the great mass 
production industries were too strong 
for them, and their management 
methods of warring on unionism were 
too effective.” 
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Although he stresses the impor- 
tance of the struggle for the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively, 
Dr. Leiserson does not believe that 
when labor has won those rights, con- 
flicts between employer and employee 
will cease. As bargaining power is 
equalized, on the contrary, he sees 
conflicts over wages and earnings 
becoming more frequent and more 
strongly fought on both sides. The 
equalization of bargaining power 
now going on is the “beginning of 
a widespread movement for a redis- 
tribution of wealth, income, oppor- 
tunity and social status of economic 
groups. ...”’ If those conflicts are 
to be settled without strikes, the gov- 
ernment must play an increasingly im- 
portant part in labor relations. It is 
in his discussion of the government in 
labor relations that the author ad- 
vances a theory which may be ques- 
tioned by many unions. Unions, he 
believes, as their strength becomes 
greater and as their position is recog- 
nized, will overcome their fear of gov- 
ernment, and will welcome govern- 
ment in labor relations. Along with 
government activity in the adjustment 
of disputes, Dr. Leiserson says, will 
go increasing regulation of unions. 
To the present time unions have been 
looked upon as ‘‘private organiza- 
tions conducting private bargaining 
with private employers.” In the fu- 
ture, “The new status given them by 
the guarantee of their legal rights, 
however, will in time make it neces- 
sary for the government to see to it 
that they perform their duties prop- 
erly. But such regulation by the gov- 
ernment must await upon the time 
when employers recognize and deal 
with unions as the representatives of 
their employees, and permit the 
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organizations to function in their 
plants.” 


War, PEACE, AND CHANGE. By 
John Foster Dulles. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1939. Price, 
$1.75. Reviewed by Earl G. 
Latham. 


This book makes an analysis of 
the factors which influence war, peace, 
and change, and offers a program 
designed to take the place of force 
as a technique of adjustment in inter- 
national affairs. It stresses the in- 
evitability of change as a principle of 
human existence, and proposes the 
adoption of reforms (both ethical 
and political) by which such changes 
in the international field can be ac- 
complished without resort to violence. 

The first six chapters build a foun- 
dation for certain conclusions con- 
cerning the nature of modern war- 
fare. These conclusions develop out 
of the author’s abstract observations 
about man as a social and political 
animal, but may be appreciated for 
themselves apart from the prelimi- 
nary observations. Such warfare in- 
volves the recruitment and organi- 
zation of the whole of civilian life 
and activity, and represents a mass- 
sacrifice to a fictitious concept of the 
Nation-Hero-Benefactor who goes 
off to slay other organized masses 
personalized as the Nation-Villain. 
Like many others in these times of 
international tension, the author is 
gravely concerned lest the peoples of 
the world allow these fraudulent con- 
ceptions to bring them into the abat- 
toir of a general war. The news from 
Europe does nothing to allay these 
apprehensions. 

In recent times, the very air has 
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been full of proposals for the insur- 
ance of peace, but with most of these 
the author would disagree because 
they apply to the manifestations and 
not to the disease of war. Especially 
deplorable are those proposals which 
are merely intended to preserve the 
status quo. The ordinary made-for- 
the-moment treaty (if not indeed the 
whole treaty structure) usually ac- 
complishes nothing more than this, 
frequently under such circumstances 
as to enable a strong nation to exploit 
a weaker one. The traditional treaty- 
making process is described as a 
“false or inadequate” solution for 
the elimination of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Other 
“false or inadequate” solutions are 
the non-recognition of the fruits of 
aggression, armament accumulations 
intended to frighten other armament 
accumulators out of the idea of war, 
disarmament which only makes a 
truce in the diversion of the national 
income into uneconomic channels, and 
sanctions which merely provoke re- 
sentment. These devices fail be- 
cause they provide no method for 
altering the circumstances to which 
they apply when the pressure for 
change makes revision desirable. 
Even the most comprehensive treaty 
for the outlawry of war (Kellogg- 
Briand Pact), although it recognizes 
the abhorrent potentialities of mod- 
ern warfare, provides no machinery 
for the adjustment of the issues for 
which men feel they must fight. 
Believing that wars are precipi- 
tated primarily by ideology, the 
author proposes to meet the problem 
from two directions. The first re- 
quires the use of what he describes 
as the “ethical” principle. The per- 
versities of human nature in indi- 


viduals are stubborn enough, but the 
task of framing ethical norms to 
govern the conduct of nations is 
aggravated by the tradition that the 
state personality is not subject to the 
same moral laws as the individual. 
Mr. Dulles, however, would suggest 
certain goals which lead to fulfillment 
of this aim. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these goals is to stop 
personalizing the state as a Deity, 
Hero, and Benefactor, and to stop 
imputing to other states the attributes 
of Villain and Devil. The obvious 
purpose of this is to diminish senti- 
ments of exaggerated nationalism, 
the rise of which coincided with the 
decline of the moral authority of the 
church. In many communities, the 
state became the object of the spiritual 
loyalties which had once attached to 
the church, a phenomenon whose ex- 
planation is to be found in the deep- 
rooted human impulse to identify 
ourselves with causes and personali- 
ties more noble and enduring than 
ourselves. But if this impulse is, in 
truth, so deep-rooted, what will take 
the place of the state as the focus 
of spiritual attachments? Mr. Dulles 
hopes that some common humani- 
tarian ideal which transcends state 
lines will accomplish the function now 
performed by the Nation-as-Hero. 
International fraternity would be 
promoted by the removal of some 
of the barriers which separate peoples 
from each other in insular compart- 
ments. Mr. Dulles is impressed by 
the successful integration of a nation 
out of thirteen separate states which 
the elimination of interstate barriers 
achieved in the Federal Constitution. 
Among nations, there are steps short 
of federation which would contribute 
towards the same end. Such would 
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be the negotiation of bi-lateral and 
multi-lateral trade agreements in 
place of the unilateral retaliation 
which has characterized so much of 
international intercourse. 

The employment of the ethical 
principle is not enough, however. 
This approach must be implemented 
by the substitution of political mech- 
anisms for the anarchic violence of 
warfare. This would require the 
creation of machinery, permanent in 
design and continuous in operation, 
to smooth the adjustment of con- 
flicts of desire. Although the League 
of Nations has been largely dismem- 
bered and generally discredited, Mr. 
Dulles feels that Article 19 of the 
League Covenant contains the out- 
lines of a desirable organization. 
This article authorized the Assembly 
of the League “to advise the recon- 
sideration .. . of treaties which may 
have become inapplicable and the 
consideration of international condi- 
tions whose continuance might en- 
danger the peace of the world.” Un- 
less the basic concept of this article 
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is given practical application, says 
Mr. Dulles, “ ... we cannot have 
a peace which is other than an armed 
and precarious truce. We cannot 
have peace which is predicated upon 
principle or which is other than a 
matter of expediency.” 

In sum, the author proposes the 
adoption of some common inter- 
national ideal and the creation of 
political instruments for the peaceful 
adjustment of international conflicts. 
In program, he would seek to break 
down sentiments of exaggerated 
nationalism and _ construct some 
agency to take the place of the 
League. What distinguishes the 
treatment of Mr. Dulles from that 
of those who have expresséd similar 
beliefs is the highly organized, ab- 
stract and logistic manner of presen- 
tation. A more generous use of illus- 
trative detail would have made the 
work more interesting to those 
readers who might find it difficult to 
follow a completely abstract disqui- 
sition. There are useful summaries 
of the argument as it unrolls. 


CROSSES 


Scorned, spurned, and mocked I’ve been, 
Derided and defied, 

And I have been betrayed by one 
For whom I would have died. 


One cross I thought so bitter 
No greater could befall, 

Until I learned they suffer most 
Who have no cross at all. 


—SiIsTER MIRIAM. 











FILIPINOS DEMAND SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


PAUL SCHARRENBERG 


URING the last session of Con- 
gress several bills were intro- 
duced to grant naturalization 

privileges to Filipinos now residents 
of the United States. The authors of 
these bills maintain that the United 
States can well afford to be generous 
to the Filipinos. They do not seem 
to realize, however, that their pro- 
posals are entirely contrary to the 
very precept of the independence act 
as endorsed by the Philippine Legis- 
lature and ratified by a plebiscite of 
Filipino people. 

The fact is that the American peo- 
ple, through various Congressional 
enactments, have been more than gen- 
erous to the Filipinos. The record of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
also, is clear and above reproach in 
the lengthy controversy to grant the 
Filipinos their freedom and _ inde- 
pendence in the manner desired by 
themselves. 

The American Federation of Labor 
convention which met at El Paso in 
1924, by unanimous vote, adopted 
the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That we respectfully 
petition and urge the Congress of the 
United States to forthwith grant the 
earnest prayer and petitions of the 
Filipinos—the right to exercise in 
full, liberty, freedom and self-gov- 
ernment.” 

Thereafter, at every session of 
Congress the American Federation of 
Labor exerted its full and unqualified 
influence for Philippine independence. 
Those who opposed Philippine inde- 
pendence charged that Labor’s sup- 
port for this cause was actuated by 


selfish motives. It was even hinted 
that Labor had entered into an un- 
holy alliance with the big sugar inter- 
ests and with the dairy farmers who 
were apprehensive about the importa- 
tion of coconut products used in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine. 

Disregarding these unsupported 
charges it is a fact that several of the 
National and International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor were greatly concerned 
about the constantly increasing im- 
ports of manufactured products from 
the Islands. It was known that these 
products were manufactured at the 
lowest possible labor costs and it 
could not be denied that such imports 
constituted a menace and a threat to 
the immensely superior conditions of 
American workers. 

In addition to the political pres- 
sure of the directly affected groups 
there was wholesome public support 
for Philippine independence, espe- 
cially from Pacific Coast States, 
where public opinion had been solidi- 
fied for such legislation, first, because 
it was felt that our hold on the Phil- 
lippines would sooner or later draw 
us into war with Japan and, second, 
because of the general desire to close 
our gates to all Asiatic immigration, 
Filipinos included. 

So Congress, in 1932, passed the 
first Philippine independence bill. 
This measure did not seem to be satis- 
factory to the Filipinos. At any rate, 
the Philippine Legislature refused to 
approve the bill. 

On March 24, 1934, the Tydings- 
McDuffie independence bill, drawn 
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more in accordance with Filipino de- 
sires, was approved by President 
Roosevelt and on May 1, 1934, it was 
ratified by the Philippine Legislature. 

The Act provides that in 1945 
the United States shall withdraw en- 
tirely from the Islands and on July 
4, 1946, the commonwealth shall be- 
come the Republic of the Philippines. 
When the Tydings-McDuffe bill was 
pending in Congress the American 
Federation of Labor paid special at- 
tention to the sections pertaining to 
immigration. As finally passed the 
bill provided: 

1. That all Filipino immigration 
to continental United States shall 
cease upon ratification of the act by 
the Philippine Legislature, except for 
a quota of fifty persons per annum. 

2. That Filipinos in the Territory 
of Hawaii shall not be admitted to 
the continental United States. 

3. That upon withdrawal of Amer- 
ican sovereignty over the Philippines 
“the immigration laws of the United 
States (including all the provisions 
thereof relating to persons ineligible 
to citizenship) shall apply to persons 
who were born in the Philippine Is- 
lands to the same extent as in the case 
of other foreign countries.” 

There can be no doubt that all the 
implications of the language in the 
immigration section of the independ- 
ence act were fully understood and 
accepted by the official spokesmen for 
the people of the Philippines. On 
January 29, 1930, there was an inter- 
esting discussion upon this subject in 
the House of Representatives. Rep- 
resentatives Barbour of California, 
Johnson of Washington and Resident 
Commissioner Osias of the Philip- 
pines participated in the discussion. 
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To quote from the Congressional 
Record: 


“Mr. Barbour. What I want to 
et at is this: After the Philippine 
Cheadle have independence will they 
be willing to be treated by the United 
States in every respect as other for- 
eign governments? 

“Mr. Osias. Yes, sir. If inde- 
pendent, we will be willing to be 
treated as other foreign governments, 
not only from the standpoint of im- 
migration and labor but from the 
standpoint of the tariff—and I wish 
the people and Congress of the 
United States never to have any doubt 
about that. The Filipino people have 
carefully weighed the consequences of 
freedom, and they are prepared to 
shoulder the obligations and respon- 
sibilities that go with independence. 

“Mr. Johnson of Washington: 
Will the gentleman yield? 

“Mr. Osias. I yield gladly. 

“Mr. Johnson of Washington. I 
do not want to embarrass the gentle- 
man, but the only class of people in 
the Philippine Islands who can be 
naturalized are those who have 
served a certain length of time in the 
Navy. Would the gentleman like to 
see that amendment, which was passed 
in war times, repealed? 

“Mr. Osias. I am willing to take 
the consequences that go with free- 
dom, and there are 13,000,000 Fili- 
pinos behind me when I make that 
statement. (Applause.)” 


It will be noted that Commissioner 
Osais did not mince words. Speak- 
ing officially for his people he declared 
in so many words that they were will- 
ing and ready to take the bitter along 
with the sweet. They asked for free- 
dom and were prepared to take all the 
consequences and to shoulder the obli- 
gations and responsibilities that go 
along with freedom. 
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These pledges were made only a 
few years ago but at the first session 
of the 76th Congress we find the pres- 
ent Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines, Mr. Joaquin N. Elizalde, 
in the House Committee on Immi- 
gration pleading for the passage of 
a bill (H. R. 3657) to grant the priv- 
ilege of naturalization to certain Fili- 
pino seamen so as to qualify them for 
jobs on American merchant vessels. 

At the very time Commissioner 
Elizalde appeared before the House 
Immigration Committee another 
hearing was held by the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries and testimony was presented to 
the latter Committee that there were 
then approximately 18,000 unem- 
ployed American seamen in Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. 

When speaking about the hard- 
ships imposed upon his countrymen 
by the adoption of legislation requir- 
ing the manning of American ships by 
American citizens Commissioner Eli- 
zalde conveniently overlooked an- 
other pertinent law affecting Filipinos 
in the United States. For the past 
four years Congress has provided 
free transportation to Filipinos who 
voluntarily desire to return to their 
native land and this session of Con- 
gress generously extended the pro- 
visions of that law to cover applica- 
tions filed prior to December 31, 
1940. This privilege of free rides 
home is not given to any other na- 
tionals. It is given exclusively to 
Filipinos, excepting, of course, per- 
sons who have been ordered deported 
for cause. 

Still another bill, now pending in 
Congress (H. R. 7239) proposes to 
naturalize all Filipinos who are per- 
manent residents of the United States. 
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The author of this bill very gener- 
ously seeks to provide special natu- 
ralization privileges for Filipinos. 
Neither a certificate of arrival nor 
a declaration of intention is required 
under the terms of this bill. It should 
be noted that according to the census 
of 1930 there were 63,052 Filipinos 
in the Territory of Hawaii. 

It is more or less of a mystery why 
Filipinos cannot find happiness at 
home. In other Asiatic countries, 
with their dense population and de- 
cidedly limited natural resources, the 
struggle for mere existence is neces- 
sarily a life long problem. The Phil- 
ippines, however, are not overpopu- 
lated. To the contrary the islands 
could comfortably support double and 
even treble the present population of 
approximately 13,000,000. The total 
area of the Philippines is 114,400 
square miles, or only about 7,000 
square miles less than Great Britain. 

So far as natural resources are 
concerned the islands are rich beyond 
compare. In agriculture, forestry 
and especially in the vast mineral re- 
sources there are boundless oppor- 
tunities for development. 

All of this must be known to those 
who sponsor legislation granting spe- 
cial naturalization privileges to the 
Filipinos. Yet, they refuse to leave 
well enough alone. The crux of the 
matter seems to be that the Filipinos 
have acquired a habit of getting what 
they wanted. Numerous tangible 
benefits such as gifts, loans, special 
tariff concessions, and finally the grant 
of independence have been accepted 
as though they were coupons on a 
liberty bond. However, when asking 
for special naturalization privileges 
the Filipinos are attacking the entire 
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structure of Asiatic exclusion laws 
which now prevent the migration of 
any Asiatics for permanent residence 
in the United States. 

Congress in 1924 inserted a clause 
in our General Immigration laws 
providing that aliens ineligible to cit- 
izenship shall be barred as immi- 
grants. This legislation was sup- 
ported by the American Federation 
of Labor because it provided a log- 
ical, practical and effective solution of 
the Asiatic immigration problem. It 
followed the Federal Law which since 
1790 has made all the yellow and 
brown races ineligible to citizenship 
because of unassimilability and the 


menace they would offer if established 
here. Certainly if immigration is to 
be restricted, we would commence 
with that element which is barred 
from citizenship. 

Those members of Congress who 
sponsor Filipino naturalization laws 
should realize that if such privileges 
were granted to natives of the Philip- 
pines, the natives of Japan, China and 
other Asiatic countries would have 
justifiable cause for complaints of dis- 
crimination. Then, if the privilege 
of naturalization were granted to all 
Asiatics the props would be knocked 
from under our present effective im- 
migration barriers, 





MAN, THE INVENTOR 


Man, at your arrogant machine, 
Inventive genius of a war 

On which the pride of nations lean, 
May I become inquisitor? 


I see what steel devices kill 
Your brother in a flood of pain, 
I know of old what marvels spill 
Disaster on a priceless brain. 


But where are bullets that can lay 
Greed and dissension in the dust? 
Where is the bomb whose breath can stay 
The hordes of heresy and lust? 


I see munitions without end, 
Box upon box of warfare piled. 
Show me one weapon to defend 
The innocence of any child. 


—Jxrssica Powers, Commonweal. 











THE LIST SYSTEM: A MODERN TREND 


IvAN O’LANE 


HE list system, covering the dis- 

patching of workers to jobs, is 

not a new thing in the labor 
movement but it is a new and a con- 
troversial issue within the locals of 
the Common Laborers and Hod Car- 
riers of the Pacific Northwest. Casual 
inquiry in locals that have adopted 
such a program conclude that its oper- 
ation and the achievement of its aim 
is satisfactory; as casual observation 
in locals without it finds a strong sen- 
timent for its adoption. 

The list system is primarily a scien- 
tific and impersonal method of han- 
dling the hiring of workers and their 
dispatching by the authorized agents. 
It may present itself in forms ranging 
from smudged, penciled pages of 
names on a scratch pad to elaborate 
card systems. It is a list of the mem- 
bers of the certain local containing 
their names in the order that they, 
themselves, reported themselves avail- 
able for employment. It is sometimes 
the twin of one that lists the number 
of jobs in that jurisdiction and the 
names of the members who are at 
work on those projects. A third list 
may contain the names of members 
who are not employed and who do not 
wish to be employed or are unable to 
accept employment at this certain 
time. These separate lists are some- 
times known as the “work”? list i. e. 
employed; the “‘no-work” list i. e. the 
unemployed, and the “‘bye”’ list. As the 
call comes in for laborers the agent 
dispatches the topman and those that 
follow in turn from the ‘“no-work” 
list until the need is filled. These 


names are then put in the “work” list 
under the title of the respective job 
for which they were drawn. If the call 
is from an employer who desires some 
type of laborer who possesses some 
certain special skill the first name 
listed as so skilled is dispatched. It is 
a simple system once it is understood. 

Square-deal to each and all is the 
ideal behind this system. Under it 
soliciting of jobs from employers or 
at the gate of the job is impossible. 
No longer do certain members enjoy 
continued employment before made 
possible by that soliciting, by tie-ups 
with employer or by understandings 
with the business agent of the local. 
Their detection is too simple for the 
lists are open to inspection by the 
members and by the grievance com- 
mittee. No longer do certain other 
members go through long periods of 
unemployment because their policies 
or their personalities do not suit the 
business agent. Now each man has 
a place on the list, will in good time 
reach the top and be dispatched to a 
job. For, after all, each member in 
good standing has the undeniable 
right to perform certain duties 
within the jurisdiction of his organi- 
zation under certain conditions and 
at an individual amount of effort ad- 
judged worthy a certain established 
scale of wages per hour and continued 
employment in the eyes of his em- 
ployer. If he is not capable at the 
time to accomplish what his employer 
desires it is the right of the employer 
to decline his further services. And 
under the list system he is not required 
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to be present at all times in crowded, 
smoky, foul-aired, unhealthy halls in 
order to be the one favored by the 
nod of the business agent. He knows, 
through frequent consultation of the 
list, the whereabouts of his name and 
the possibility of employment and 
does not necessarily have to appear 
until his name is quite close to the top 
of the list. He can, therefore, plan 
his day in advance and devote himself 
to his home and to himself to the 
mutual benefit of his home and of 
society. 

The benefits of this system are 
many and varied. There is a psy- 
chological benefit. The laborer is 
given visual evidence of his place 
within the local as far as his chance 
for employment is concerned. The 
absence of “‘chiseling”’, the efficient 
handling of the system in honest sin- 
cere fashion bolsters his opinion of the 
union. He is proud of his local, is not 
backward about singing its praises to 
the unorganized interested prospect, 
takes an active part in the affairs of 
the local. To him the system has 
released much leisure time that he may 
use to advantage. 

The benefits go beyond the indi- 
vidual. Here is an up-to-date, an 
adequate and faithful record of the 
employment situation among a group 
of a known number of people engaged 
in a certain practice confined to a cer- 
tain area. Here, with a bit of added 
effort on the part of the agent, can be 
preserved a record that upon survey 
will yield definite, concise and honest 
information of the trend of employ- 
ment of a definite area of the nation. 
The list is really a day-to-day record 
of unemployed, employed, drone; jobs 
being worked and man-hours fur- 
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nished, and wages earned. What 
more could be desired by any plan- 
ning body? What better could steer 
the appropriations of public works 
and prevent lag between the comple- 
tion of many jobs and the beginning 
of new work? Would not the mak- 
ing available of such records cause 
Industry, Labor, and Government to 
sit together now and co-ordinate ef- 
forts based on such data to obtain an 
immediate and lasting recovery rather 
than to work independently and reach 
that eventuality after a series of fu- 
ture recessions? Trial and error and 
intermittent pump-priming are right 
in theory but is there not a better way 
out ? 

Locals that have not adopted the 
system look askance toward it pri- 
marily because it isa new thing. Like 
all new things it is the ghosts of old 
things gathered to right some abuse 
or take the place of some antiquated 
thing long since out-lived. Factions 
to whom the bulk of employment is 
given fear, rightly, that it will inter- 
fere and spoil their graft and they are 
united against it. Members steadily 
at work for some one contractor and 
moving with him from job to job fear 
it will curtail such continued employ- 
ment. They would have to wait their 
turn! Employed fear it because it 
would prevent them from taking im- 
mediate employment upon the termi- 
nation of their present duties. There 
would be a period of unemployment 
determined by the rate of turn-over 
of the list. Others argue that the em- 
ployers gre entitled to employ whom- 
soever among the membership they 
wish and will achieve that end though 
they exhaust the list to get him. 
What, then, is the sense of a list if it 
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causes friction between the local and 
the employer? Well, these questions 
were met by Everett, Bellingham and 
Tacoma and these locals retain the list 
system and express satisfaction. The 
San Diego answered an inquiry of 
last July by the single expression: 
“Perfect.” 

The arguments continue. If one is 
at the top of the list and is sent out 
to take a job which lasts only a few 
days and a job comes up during those 
days and lasts months shouldn’t one 
have the right to wait, take employ- 
ment on that? Why should one be 
forced to take any certain, specified 
job? Isn’t this a free country? 
There are those who, carrying their 
bone of a job across the bridge look 
down into the stream and see another, 
bigger bone of a job and want that 
too! Aye, they, too, fear. 

But probably the outstanding fea- 
ture of the list is that it has encour- 
aged stability among its adherents 
and discouraged casual migration 
from other sources. For one hears 
some unemployed member speculate 
upon the amount of work in the juris- 
diction of some other local and the 
chance of getting on. “Things are 
good there,” replies his auditor. 
“But they’ve got a list. It'd be fine 
if you could get around that.” So 
the prospective migrant thinks twice 
before taking a “Traveler.” A good 
“hustler” wants immediate employ- 
ment. 
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To stabilize the worker and supply 
enough work at home is a part of the 
New Deal trend of the Nation in its 
effort to achieve recovery. The gov- 
ernment’s plea to the unemployed has 
been and continues to be that they 
stay at home for there is no more 
work or better conditions any other 
place. And that fact is so bare and 
apparent that it cannot be denied. 

The list system is a modern trend. 
It is in full step with the advance of 
unionism, with Americanism, and 
with our present national governmen- 
tal policies. It is not yet widely 
spread in its specific group but it has 
already proven its worth and the 
germ of it is contagious if the discon- 
tented sentiments of minority groups 
of no-list locals have any meaning. It 
has given crude form to an ideal 
which urges a square-deal to each and 
to all. And isn’t that after all, the 
ideal of Democracy? 

The arguments continue. But all 
the while something concrete is serv- 
ing the ends of some of the locals, is 
slowly dribbling down the mountain 
side with a force that will sometime 
reach the disastrous force of avalanch 
and overwhelm without warning. Its 
benefits are already apparent; its pos- 
sibilities are hardly utilized. It is 
hoped that the spreading of the list 
system may receive attention and be 
encouraged and that Government, In- 
dustry and Labor will find in it a 
medium for the solution of their 
problems. 











PRODUCTION AT PEAK—EMPLOYMENT 
LAGS 


vember equalled the all-time peak 

month of 1929 (May 1929, index 
125), according to preliminary esti- 
mates (adjusted for season). Yet 
there were still approximately 9,200,- 
000 unemployed. In the months just 
behind us employment has gained 
steadily, with plants and shops taking 
on several hundred thousand each 
month, and unemployment has been 
reduced from 10,305,000 in July to 
9,221,000 in October and approxi- 
mately 9,200,000 in November. From 
July to October, 1,224,000 were 


ae production in No- 


added to the nation’s payrolls; and 
with an increase of 140,000 in our 
working population, unemployment 
has been reduced by 1,084,000. 

Thus little by little this war boom 
is putting the unemployed to work, 
but progress in reemployment, even 
in these times of peak production, is 
very slow when compared to the large 
number of unemployed. 

Today, in October 1939, our in- 
dustries produced more than they did 
in October 1929, but employed nearly 
3,000,000 fewer persons. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board adjusted index of 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- _ decrease 
ployed (—) 
Nov. since 
1939 Oct.? 
Ns. 66 545008 ckees eens 3 - I 
NE es ccna css sswsene 1 — 8 
Eee rrr 5 + 2 
BND pais sitive esas eee 13 — 3 
MER soa d.c cicero ‘és 8 + 2 
ao es ceantnate 14 —- 6 
eer nee 8 — § 
Een re 8 + 4 
a errs ‘ 7 — 20 
EE Terre ‘ II + § 
ee ‘ 9 —- 4 
eS re II + 4 
eee 8 + 9 
eee ‘ 5 - I 
New Tork City... ..000cs . 16 + 19 
od oie a acohasiare hicks ‘6 6 + 7 
SN ous wks ia oom | — 3 
a ee ere 8 — 17 
RE re 7 — 4 
BE SEND, 5 5 onccccccesees 5 - I 
San Prancieco...........<s+ 8 + 15 
2 Rr er 15 + 25 
Co cy ecu we cede 7 + 10 
3 “ % 


eS 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 

Per cent Per cent 

Percent increase Percent increase 

members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease ounem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) time 
Nov. since Nov. since all 
1939 Oct.t 1939 Oct.! trades 
14 + 14 2 = 3 15 
20 + 5 4 -— II 20 
12 + Io 4 —- 2 21 
32 —- 8 9 - I 15 
15 + 28 8 - I II 
32 - 32 9 - 7 17 
29 -— 15 4 —- 2 13 
22 + 41 5 = 4% 19 
19 — 23 5 — 20 19 
30 + 22 7 —- I 15 
31 — 20 7 - % 14 
13 + 14 10 + I 28 
II + % 7 > 13 
Io — 20 3 + § 20 
4! + 8 II + 20 20 
15 + 47 4 ° 9 
30 — 24 4 + I 16 
13 — 6 7 — I9 16 
28 — 25 3 — 1 II 
18 + 3 3 - I 6 
12 + 11 7 + 16 16 
35 > 5 12 ++ 2 15 
10 + I9 7 + 8 12 
II — 34 2 + I 9 
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industrial production stood at 120 in 
October 1939, compared to 118 in 
October 1929. In October this year 
there were less than 44,400,000 em- 
ployed, compared to 47,350,000 in 
October 1929. Yet in these ten years 
our working population has increased 
by 5,360,000, and therefore the un- 
employment of less than 1,000,000 
in October 1929 has grown to over 
9,200,000 in October 1939. 

Had we not created at least 2,000,- 
000 jobs by reducing work hours in 
these ten years, unemployment today 
would be even worse than it is. These 
figures, however, are a convincing 
answer to any who claim that further 
reduction of work hours will prevent 
American industry from reaching the 
production levels needed for an ade- 
quate living standard. For, although 
we have reduced the work-week by 
10 hours since 1929, from 50 to 40 
hours per week, we are still able to 
achieve 1929 production with a force 
of more than 9,000,000 men standing 
idle. 

Another problem confronts 
America as our industries turn to 
war production: We need a nation- 
wide effort to provide retaining oppor- 
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tunities for young persons and for 
those whose skills have been replaced 
by machines. With more than 5,400,- 
000 unemployed registered for work 
in the U. S. Employment Service, in 
addition to 1,900,000 on WPA, in- 
dustries are already beginning to 
claim a shortage of skilled and semi- 
skilled labor. In the widespread re- 
training process needed, organized 
labor must have adequate representa- 
tion so that the workers may take 
their responsible place as partners, 
contributing their knowledge and ex- 
perience in this essential undertaking. 

Trade union unemployment reports 
for early November show that the 
increase in unemployment which often 
occurs at this season has been avoided 
this year because of the war boom in 
industry. Our weighted figure shows 
9.3 per cent of the membership unem- 
ployed in November, the same as the 
figure for October, and well below 
the unemployment of 13.2 per cent in 
November last year. 

WPA rolls increased from 1,875,- 
ooo on October 11 to 1,930,000 on 
November 8, but are still far below 
the figure of more than 3,100,000 in 
November last year, 


Record for Ten Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


Total 1928 18 1 18 16 
All Trades 1929 1§ 15 %4 12 
1930 20 22 21 21 
1931 27 27. 26 25 
1932 xs t+ 2 3 
1933 35 34 34 33 
1934 28 26 25 2% 
1935 26 24 #22 «2 
1936 22 22 ar 18 
1937 1§ 1% 13 #12 
1938 20 21 25 20 
1939 16 15 14 13 


* Preliminary. 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
13 I I g 10 g 10 3 33 
II 9 9 9 10 Ir 12 6 12 
20 20 22 22 21: 2 22 #23~=«F 
25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
3 32 34 «6330 «0-32 3 32 34H 32. 
33 31 31 31 «429 «6270 28 QS 
24 25 #=%28 2 25 2% «+25 «+27 «26 
21 23 27 23 2 2 2 23~«223 
7 17 17 4 13 «312 «1% OY 
= ft 2 2 2 2 t% «8 «688 
I9 19 18 117 16 15 16 15 18 


12 #4 12 I 8 Ir 4m* 
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Record for Ten Years—Continued 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Total 1928 36 39 «©38:«CO32iS ie CQ SB Ot 8a 
Building Trades 1929 30 33 34 29 26 «6g «61606 68h 0682 8 gas 
1930 938 «#8943 «6410 «400 «037: «(37's 39, 39 38 = 38 RS 0 
1931 51 52 §2 50 48 48 50 5 52 53 $4 59 §2 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 & 
1933 70 71 #72 #+7t 68 66 67 66 63 62 63 62 67 
19394 658 «55055 58 5755 57 «G0 58 56 5657S 57 
1935 60 61 59 57 54 5t 51 48 45 47 46 48 52 
1936 50 52 49 41 34 28 27 25 2 21 23 «26 33 
1937 29 31 29 27 #22 2 22 22 23 «+23 «328 «83360 «(26 
19388 40 43 44 39 37 36 35 33 32 32 32 33. 37 
1939 35 34 32 29 25 #22 24 25 «25 25f 25° 


Total 1928 18 16 16 12 12 10 13 9 8 8 , FY @ 

Metal Trades 1929 8 8 7 5 5 5 6 7 7 | 8 4 7 
1930 1s) 8) «618 «(19 «Ig «69 CE C0 8BiCiECS COCO 
1931 28 29 #27 «290«©628)06 63k) lC32)6«6300'—s*=3Ni is sis 33D_—«*B'GE—«sZ$U 
1932 34 37 37 39 39 42 #45 «#45 «446 46 46 46 42 
1933 47 50 49 49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 
1934 35 34 30 28 2 22 2% 25 #25 27 27 «26 27 
1935 25 25 2 23 23 «+23 «2+230«22«20«90:«€6tg «618 (22 
1936 yy ey oS a a: a a: a 
1937 s+ 9 S$ 6&6 6 FF hUFlhUhhOlhlUThCU TCS 
1938 19 21 24 25 #2 #+%2§ #25 #+%2 27 +26 2% 22 % 
1939 22 21 18 «317 #+17 +116 16 #15 14 12 12% 


Total 1928 ef FSF ee ee SF Fes + £ FS F 
Printing Trades 1929 eo ¢ £@¢@4s8t 8 @@6¢S82t&¢ @& € 6 
1930 5 5 6 6 6 6 7 8 8 7 8 9 7 
1931 ae a a a a: a a a a a: a a 
1932 17 11 17 #1 18 418 21 22 20 2 I9 2 I9 
1933 20 22 22 22 23 «+23 «223 «222«°22 «#221 «6200 «6g (22 


1934 9 59 CBO BRBHrevwe nw ewe Hw ww 6 OU 
1935 17 15 %§ 14 4 4 %§ % 5 %4 13 4 15 
1936 a a a a) a: i: ee: | a - - e y 
1937 Io 10 10 9g 9 9 10 10 10 Ic 10 Io 610 
1938 =z 1 6 m2 8 83 83 «19 «92 ~«O068lhCU8t hl CU CU 
1939 12 13 12 10 10 10 10 If 10° 10 8* 


Total 1928 10 10 II 9 9 8 8 6 6 % 8 «4 9 

All Other Trades 1929 2 #1 8 8 6 7 7 7 7 7 9 I0 8 
1930 2 #13 «+139 «2 «699 le CUTGlUKHlCUQ CG CS CSCS 
1931 I9 17 16 16 15 16 17 16 16 16 18 2 17 
1932 21 19 #18 1 2 2 23 #22 #2 1 I9 #25 20 
1933 22 21 22 20 22 #21 #2 I9 «(122 «1606«618:)~=62006«(20 
1934 19 17 16 16 16 I9 22 22 17 #16 I9 2 18 
1935 20 17 +1 #1 %16 #I9 122 I9 «16615: «61606 «69 «617 
1936 1 17 #17 #+1§ #1 416 1|&;3 2 HT 10 10 12 1% 
1937 I2 Ir 10 9 9 9 9 10 9 10 I 13 =«*'10 
1938 6 6C wwe waezrehlUr hCUCr CUCU OULU Ur CU 
1999 WU 1 9 9 9g 8 9 8 7 7 8° 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT Per Cent of Union 
ESTIMATES * Members 
Gainful Number Number Unemployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
0 ROR er eer ee ere $1,191, 283 4°, 539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
er ee reer 51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
Ce Terre 52,283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 
WI cap riancusewaviiedess sans $2,879,211 41,942,945 10,936, 265 me 20 
1996 Monthly Average 
re ee rere er re $1,490, 330 40, 538, 209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
NG 5 oes canada weekne wees 51,537,969 40,676, 197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
EE ccd nice siceeoee er caeous 51,585,756 41,103, 260 10,482,496 16.2 21 
2.55 tree seneeasesonaeds 51,634, 208 41,815, 233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
ere errr §1,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13.7 22 
ME ciaricicceeheeeetnaseens 51,731,096 42,311, 760 9,419,336 12.8 23 
Ee Rt ene 51,780,432 42,399, 0°79 9,381,353 12.3 19 
OE ee reer ere 51,830, 764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 18.9 22 
os orale akira dk gretanip acer 51,881,952 43,383, 551 8,498,401 11.2 21 
SE ee ree ree $1,933,521 43,757, 161 8,176, 360 11.0 20 
SEE, Sava eaeneS sesame 51,984,475 43,697, 789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
sos csi ctewnaworsseNoas 52,034,844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 11.1 21 
1937 
0 eo ee 52,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 11.9 21 
| DEE re ee §2,089, $21 43,129,498 8,960, 023 11.9 21 
Serre er erer rere §2,138,624 43> 534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
Dir cantiepsicccesaxdcnwess 52,187,456 43,874, 628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
RSS Re eee eee ree §2,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909 , 381 9-7 20 
PS a oteG veep cwcudasoosweeon $2,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823 ,§12 9.6 20 
ee cee eneereener §2,332,552 44,550,066 7,782 , 486 9-3 20 
Dr Levervectebsearveerees $2,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 , 883 9-3 20 
ED 0 ssbvecwsexwosesoeen §2,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9-3 20 
RE si dvoewidacavender ee cos $2,474,396 44,768, 190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
DE cikeiamecew es canones $2,520, 596 44,041,973 8,478, 623 11.2 20 
ES pips vee cds cox scniwen §2,568,344 43,261,563 9,306, 781 13.6 20 
1938 
RE ee aie tos acess ae ae eee 52,616,784 41,691, 264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
|, SS e eerereee aes 52,664,351 41,541,449 11,122,902 16.6 21 
DA CR ocweesagesvasI~e ss 52,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 17.2 21 
Sve vviouanteciriiy sven named §2,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 
DE Fa taticoa ussoudbesmear ad $2,807,217 41, 403,278 II, 403,939 16.4 21 
Ne ricerca sate ete vane §2,855,124 41,454,955 II, 400, 169 16.3 19 
ee rer eee 52,902,850 41,628 ,618 11,274,232 26.9 20 
Ce rere $2,950,284 41,863,367 11,086,917 14.6 20 
INS S555 occsusedsmnwvcines $2,997,881 42,532,426 10,465,455 14.0 19 
re cree teres 53,046,156 42,675,480 10,370,676 13.4 19 
I OW fii tain brow a oere ave 53,094,684 42,579,976 10, 514, 708 13.2 20 
DE. 66. bev ieecdesosessosns 53,143,473 42,808,188 10, 335,285 13.0 20 
1939 
SE hes taatgsit dal sioreie watoeeo 53,191,932 41,602,331 11, 589,601 13.3 19 
SN 8. ioweceweniaseoo cies 53,239,999 41,796,467 11,443,532 12.7 19 
BN g<iere ran Sle Gaal ceie soe 53,289,020 42,144,009 11,145,011 11.8 19 
SN 85 5 cant p38 eekeeakan aw 53,337,882 42,247,138 11,090,744 2.2 18 
Se ee ee ee eee 53,386,032 42,534,239 10,851,793 10.8 18 
BE she diiaicewe sls skies aioe aia $3,432,132 43,068 , 810 10, 363,322 10.3 19 
BG eacitaIEe aiasnsvecees's 53:479,728 43,174,277 10,305,451 10.5 18 
Terre ree Terre 53,526,039 43,394,154 10,131,885 10.1 17 
See ae 53,572,546 44,121,990 9,450,556 9.6 18 
SEE eer er ene 53,618,646 44,397,707 9,220,939 9.3t 17 
ME tuauiasorerndckewbe GESAGHERES GARSGRGESA Guana srane ee +9 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 

? For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 

* Preliminary. t Revised. 














OUR SAFETY COMMITTEE 


Epitor1aL Note.—The following skit was prepared for use by the Education 
Committee of the Baltimore Federation of Labor which has been presenting, at the 
Federation’s regular meetings, informal dialogues upon important issues in Organized 


Labor’s program. 


Bill—I want some help from you fel- 
lows . . . and want it bad... 
One of the new locals has asked me 
to give them some pointers on 
safety. 

Steve—A 15-minute pep talk? 

Bill—Not from this old man... 
But you know me . . . when I get 
started talking safety I’m liable to 
bend your ear. 

Joe—You want us to help you stick 
to the main points? 

Bill—That’s it . . . no hooey... 
but show them how to work out 
something practical. 

Steve—Okay . . . Try it out on the 
dog. 

Joe—How about telling them what 
the union’s doing on safety in your 
own plant, Brother? 

Bill—They know about it . . . more 
orless . . . That’s why they asked 
me. 

Joe—Why don’t you say right out 
loud at the start that every work- 
man owes it to himself and to his 
family and his fellow workers to 
play safe at all times? 


Steve—N ot to play safe... To 
work safe. 
Joe—That’s better ...to work 


safely : . . andtolivesafely ... 
on the job and off the job... 
Make it second nature .. . Let 
’em see a man who won't take 
chances is no sissy. 

Steve—No .. . He just remembers 
it’s no picnic to be brought home on 
a stretcher . .. or for the wife 


and the rest of the family after- 
wards. 

Bill—Aw .. . they’ve had so much 
of that sort of talk handed to them 

. told to do this and not to do 
that . . . till they’re about fed up 
on safety talk . . . It’s like keep- 
ing the radio turned on all the time 
. . . They don’t listen. 

Joe—But this crowd has asked you 
to talk safety . . . They want to 
hear it from a labor man. 

Steve—Tell them safety’s no game of 
solitaire . . . A fellowcan only go 
so far by himself . . . no matter 
how careful he is . . . The gen- 
eral plant conditions must be safe. 

Joe—And right there I’d spend a few 
minutes reminding them what to 
look out for... 

Bill—I'd thought of that . . . made 
a list of things to notice . . . but 
people won’t listen to that sort of 
stuff. 

Steve—Depends on how you do it. 

Bill—Okay, teacher . . . what would 
you say? 

Joe—Why not start out with some of 
those safety standards everybody 
agrees on? 

Steve—Yeah ... They agree on 
them . . . but you don’t always 
find them on the job. 

Bill—Go right ahead . . . You’re do- 
ing fine. 

Steve—Okay . . . what about the 
floor of the shop? . . . Everybody 
says the floors ought to be non-skid 
. . . free of splinters . . . no open- 
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ings left unguarded . . . no nails 
sticking out to trip you up or to 
tear your shoe... 

Bill—I see what you mean . . . Basic 
safety measures . . . not merely a 
list of “‘don’ts” for labor ... 

Steve—Why not? 

Bill—They’ll say they can’t do much 
about those things. 

Joe—If you'll show them the size of 
the safety job .. . and what to 
look for . . . they'll be ready to 
go to work on their own safety 
program. 

Bill—I see. . . Then, after lining up 
the main specifications for safe 
flooring, I can talk about the stair- 
ways ...no worn places... 
proper treads and guard rails. 

Steve—And how to keep ladders from 
skidding out from under you when 
you’re 18 feet up in the air... 
Tell them it’s cheaper and safer to 
provide proper shoes for the lad- 
der than to detail another worker 
tohold it. . . Even a monkey’s not 
safe on a ladder that skids out from 
under him. 

Joe—You might put in a word then 
about testing scaffolding and rig- 
ging . . . before trusting your 250 
pounds to two by fours made from 
third-grade lumber. 

Bill—That’s good . . . Icanmakea 
list from here to next week. 

Joe—I wouldn’t do that .. . only 
a sample of the different kinds of 
things to look out for. . . Those 
fellows have plenty of sense. 

Bill—How about servicing their 
tools? . . . and no mashed heads 
on chisels and hardys? 

Steve—While you’ re lining things up, 
why not say a word about dust and 
fumes, gases and vapors? I hear 
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your committee has been reading 
up on those things. 

Joe—Tell them where you got your 
information. 

Bill—And how dusts and fumes can 
be reduced to a point well within 
the margin of safe working condi- 
tions? ... 

Steve—That’s good. . . Most folks 
spend their time telling the poor 
working man how to find the near- 
est saw-bones or undertakers .. . 
after those poisons have got him. 


Bill—If I start on that, Brother, 
they’ll invite me to every local 
union in this town . . . and put on 
my talk over the air. 

Joe—That wouldn’t be so worse. . . 
I'd like to see a committee in the 
C. L. U. meet every week for a 
while . . . to thrash out some of 
these safety questions from the 
angle of the worker. . . Then each 
one of us could start the same thing 
in our own local. . . 

Bill—It’s the only way to do the job 
right. 

Steve—And when you’re giving your 
little speech . . . don’t forget 
proper lighting and plenty of it 

. to reduce eyestrain . . . and 
prevent shadows and glare. 

Joe—Better mention how crowded 
work rooms cause accidents .. . 
to say nothing about choking you 
with bad air. 

Bill—Trouble is . . . those boys 
know all these things . . . you 
don’t work with your eyes shut. 
. . . But what'll I tell them to do 
about it? 

Steve—That’s a horse of a different 
color . . . depends on the shop 
and the boss. . . 
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HERE’S THE 


“WINTER COAT” 
YOUR CAR NEEDS 


For Complete Cold 
Weather Protection! 

























16,000 Cities Service Dealers offer 
you a full Seasonal Conditioning Ser- 
vice for convenience... for thrift... 
for months of carefree driving! 


During the colder months to come your car needs 
our “Winter-Coat” protection. Just changing your 
motor oil to a Winter-grade oil is not enough. Here’s 
your chance to get complete protection economically 
—and our chance to prove to you that “SERVICE 
is our middle name.” 


Here’s what you get— 
OUR “WINTER-COAT” FULL-PROTECTION SERVICE 


1 Wiuter-grade cores SERV- 5 A complete SAFETY 
"ICE or KOOLMOTOR Motor * CHECK of your car. We 


Oil. We drain, flush aa refill the 
crankcase with your choice of these check and service your tires, your 


s battery . . . every part of your car 
HEAT-PROVED motor oils. to help you make “Winter driving © 
2 Complete chassis lubrication. Winter sport.”’ 

® Every important point is pro- 


tected by tough, tenacious Trojan 
Lubricants—assuring quiet, com- x k * 
fortable, smooth riding. 


Fresh transmission and differ- HOUR OF STARS 


® ential lubricants. We prepare 
these parts to function smoothly ta The Cities Service Concert—with 


the coldest weather with Winter- Lucille Manners, Ross Graham and 
grade Trojan Lubricants. the Cities Service Orchestra and 
Singers under the direction of Frank 
The proper quantity of Kold- 
a pruf anti-freeze—this includes  Black—broadcast every Friday eve- 
- complete drain-and-flush radiator ning at 8 p.m., E.8.T., over the 
NBC Red Network. 


“CITIES GERVICE DEALERS 


OILS AND GASOLENE 
ERVICE 00 cue middle name” 


Posed by Lucille 
Manners, star of 
the Cities Service 
Radio Concert heard 
every Friday eve- 
ning over 54 NBC 
ad Network sta- 
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Joe—Well, I’d put it to them direct 
... Lake this question of guarding 
machines . . . the safety rules call 
for complete housing for all gears 

. and substantial metal guards 
for belts, reaching to at least seven 
feet above the floor. 

Steve—There can’t be any half-way 
job about proper guarding ... 
You can’t tie a handkerchief around 
a rip-saw in the wood-working shop 
and call it a guard .. . it has to 
have a sure-enough splitter and 
anti-kick-back device. 

Bill—So what? ... The fellows’ll 
give me the razzberry . .. ask 
whether they should wait for a 
properly guarded machine before 
they take a job. . . 

Steve—No guards at all are just 
about as good as some of the things 
they plaster on your machine... . 
to kid you into feeling safe while 
they cut down your piece-rate ? 

Joe—All right... all right... 
When you two are out of breath 
maybe you'll use your heads a min- 
ute. . . There’s just one way to 
safeguard machines and you know 
it...and the sooner every 
worker insists on that, the quicker 
we'll get somewhere with safety. 

Bin —What's that? 

Joe—Why you fellows know... 
You weren’t born yesterday ... 
It’s building the safeguard right 
into the machine when it’s manu- 
factured . . . and making every 
other kind of machine illegal and 
condemned by public opinion . . . 
You'd have 90 per cent of the man- 
killing machines on the junk pile in 
IO years. 

Bill—N ow you're talking. . . There’s 
no use telling the boys about proper 
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or plenty 
of elbow-room on the job. . . 

Joe—Unless you show them where it’s 
coming from? 

Bill—Check . . . Might as well talk 


about the superior advantages of 


guards or lighting .. . 


a Rolls Royce . . . when a fellow 
can’t figure out how to make the 
next payment on the old tin Lizzie. 

Steve—You can talk safety to the 
workers till your words stick in 
your throat . . . “Don’t use de- 
fective tools . . . don’t lift heavy 
weights . . . don’t get caught in 
unguarded machinery” ... Buta 
fellow’s got to have a job and make 
enough to pay the rent. 

Joe—It comes right back to the man- 
agement ... to plant conditions 
and plant practice .. . 

Bill—I wouldn’t leave labor out 
of it. 

Joe—No sir! . . . But you’ve got to 
look at this thing practically . . . 
and see what labor can do... 
and where the responsibility lies 
with the management .. . Of 
course a fellow will trip the safety 
device if it’s the only way he can 
make the piece rate. 

Bill—And he’ll oil or adjust his ma- 
chine while it’s running .. . if 
he’s on piece rate and can’t waste 
any time ... Then... zowie 

. there goes a finger. 

Steve—Then the personnel man rates 
him as an “accident prone” em- 
ployee... 

Joe—He might as well be blacklisted 
for life... 

Bill—It’s the same with this good 
housekeeping they’re talking about 
these days . . . make the shop 
clean and attractive by sweeping the 
floor and picking up the trash . . . 

Steve—Fine—till you ask whether it 
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comes off the worker’s time or the 
company’s. 

Bill—We straightened those things 
out in our union agreement. 

Joe—That’s why these boys want you 
to talk to them. 

Steve—Tell them not to let folks pass 
the buck . . . by putting all the 
prevention job onto the worker. 

Joe—But workers can’t pass the buck 
either . . . they’ve got to cut out 
horse play on the job. 

Steve—They’re always talking about 
horse play; but I read some figures 
on that just the other day... 
there’s not more than one accident 
in a thousand that’s caused by horse 
play. 

Joe—But that’s just one accident per 
thousand too many .. . and it’s 
too often used as an alibi. 

Bill—That goes for sticking your 
hand in moving machinery, too... 
wearing loose clothing . . . or a 
hangman’s necktie when you’re on 
the job. 

Joe—Or a finger ring. 

Steve—Just the same they ought to 
make the plant 200 per cent fool 
proof ... and that’s the job of 
the safety engineer . . . When they 
put up a bridge they calculate the 
strain and they allow a wide margin 
of safety. . . Why shouldn’t every 
plant and every machine be figured 
with a big margin of safety, too? 

Bill—It sure would cut down acci- 
dents. 

Joe—Then the best way to overcome 
what they call the personal factor 
in acidents is through the union .. . 

Bill—That’s the way we work it. 

Joe—Sure ... That’s why they 
wanted you to talk to them. 

Steve—It wasn’t your good looks or 
that fine radio voice of yours that 
made them invite you . . . but the 
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practical job you fellows are doing 
through your plant safety commit- 
tee. 

Bill—But that’s a two-way affair .. . 
all worked out in our trade agree- 
ment. 

Joe—It’s the place to start... if 
you want results... 

Bill—Don’t we know it! ... The 
boss had posters all over the place 
asking the workers to report acci- 
dents . . . But a fellow didn’t want 
to stick his neck out ... Now 
they report every little thing to the 
union committee. 

Joe—Keep their eyes open for safety 
hazards? 

Bill—T'1l say! 

Steve—Does the boss go along? 

Bill—Sold on it 100 percent .. . It 
took months to convince him... . 
but now the accident rate is way 
down ... The plant is in ship 
shape condition . . . with good 
working relationships between the 
boss and the men. 

Steve—How does it work? 

Bill—Well . . . We have a safety 
committee of five members of the 
union . . . Each week one com- 
mittee member is detailed to spend 
his full working time going over 
the plant ... checking up on 
safety hazards and on dangerous or 
careless practices. 

Steve—Who pays him? 

Bill—The plant, of course... 
Figures his average piece rate for 
the last couple of months... 
and that’s his wage for the week. 

Steve—It’s cheap at the price. 

Bill—That’s what the boss says. 

Joe—You’ve been doing this job for 
several years now... are the 
committee members as much on 
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their toes as they were when they 
started? 

Bill—Yeah . . . and always finding 
plenty to do, too . . . You see each 
of us has a shift once in five 
weeks ... 

Steve—Think this new crowd is ready 
for something like that? 

Bill—That’s what I can’t figure out. 

Joe—That’s all right . . . Give them 
something to aim at ... Don’t 
make it look easy . . . And don’t 
give them the idea they can have 
a safety committee like yours 
operating at full speed tomorrow 
. . . You've got to build this thing 
up . . . and on both sides. 

Steve—W on’t they be wanting to 
know something about safety in 
their own plant? 

Bill—Our union started by devoting 
I5 minutes to safety at every meet- 
ing . . . talking over every acci- 
dent or near-accident . . . and 
every poster. 

Steve—Nobody got the jitters? 

Bill—No . . . We didn’t go at it 
that way. 

Joe—As I remember it, you got some 
information from the Compensa- 
tion Board . . . showing the kinds 
of injuries that were likely to hap- 
pen in your line of work. 

Bill—Yes, we did . . . and got an in- 
spector from the labor department 
to come and tell us what to look 
for. 

Steve—Did you get much help from 
him? 

Bill—More than we expected. 

Joe—The labor department’s the log- 
ical place to go for information that 
concerns labor . . . If we don’t 
tell them what we want who’s go- 
ing to? 
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Bill—We’ve been in touch with them 
ever since . . . It keeps us up-to- 
date . . . and reminds them that 
we're on the map. 

Joe—Well . . . there’s your story 
for the new local . . . tell them 
how you've done it. 

Bill—But I don’t want them to get 
the idea that it’seasy . . . It takes 
hard plugging to keep this thing 
going right . . . we can’t let any 
member of the safety committee 
fall down on the job . . . and the 
boys in the shop have to cooperate. 


Steve—A job like that is never 
easy. 

Bill—No . . . It takes the entire 
union . . . as wellasa good safety 
committee. 

Joe—lIt takes the boss, too. 

Steve—And all the. information and 
pointers you can get from the gov- 
ernment. 

Bill—I guess I see what to tell them. 

Steve—Ask the man who knows. 

Joe—Because he’s had the practical 
experience. 

Bill—I hope they’Il go along the same 
way. 
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THE MEETING 


‘*T F we only could go to camp, 
for just a week,” sighed 
Bobbie. 

“Camp Hero! It sounds won- 
derful,” Ida gasped. 

Mr. Andres remarked, “You 
kids seem to get done everything 
you start out to do. Why not 
tackle the camping proposition? 
You might have good luck.” 

“Oh, it’s more than I ever 
dreamed of,” Ida said. “But 
why not? Let’s at least talk 
about it.” 

As had been the experience of 
the Juniors on other occasions, 
the talk soon became a real proj- 
ect. The next few days were 
spent in speculation, and many 
inquiries were made at camps 
nearby. On Friday afternoon 
sixteen of the interested parties 
met at Joel’s to report their find- 
ings. 

“Everyone else seems to have 
our idea. There isn’t room for 
another camper at the two scout 
camps, and the private camp out 
on the island is too expensive for 
us,” Tom Brale summed up the 
whole thing. 

“We don’t necessarily have to 
go to an established camp. 
Couldn’t we set one up our- 
selves?” demanded Amos. 
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ROOM—Part IV 


“Where, the middle of Main 
Street?” asked Joel. 

*‘T don’t know where, but 
there’s lots of outdoors,” was the 
rejoinder. 

Mr. Andres and a friend were 
sitting in the living room at the 
time. As the voices grew louder 
Mr. Andres explained to his 
guest what was under way. 

“You mean the kids want a 
place to camp for a week or 
two?” asked the visitor, who was 
none other than Mr. Clarke whom 
Joel had saved in the fire. 

“Yes. They need to get out of 
town for awhile. Evidently they 
haven’t had much luck.” 

“‘T owe those youngsters a 
great debt,”’ Mr. Clarke said. “I 
haven’t been able to repay them 
in a suitable manner. I wonder 
... he mused for a few mo- 
ments. ‘‘Andres,’’ he began 
again, “I have a farm twelve 
miles from town on the lower 
river road. Perhaps you know 
the location of it.” 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“T have had a tenant on it up 
until a week ago. Because of 
some family business he had to 
give it up and a neighboring 
farmer is taking care of the 
stock and the crops. There’s a 
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THE MEETING ROOM—Part IV 


for just a week,” sighed 
Bobbie. 

“Camp Hero! It sounds won- 
derful,” Ida gasped. 

Mr. Andres remarked, “You 
kids seem to get done everything 
you start out to do. Why not 
tackle the camping proposition? 
You might have good luck.” 

“Oh, it’s more than I ever 
dreamed of,” Ida said. “But 
why not? Let’s at least talk 
about it.” 

As had been the experience of 
the Juniors on other occasions, 
the talk soon became a real proj- 
ect. The next few days were 
spent in speculation, and many 
inquiries were made at camps 
nearby. On Friday afternoon 
sixteen of the interested parties 
met at Joel’s to report their find- 
ings. 

“Everyone else seems to have 
our idea. There isn’t room for 
another camper at the two scout 
camps, and the private camp out 
on the island is too expensive for 
us,” Tom Brale summed up the 
whole thing. 

“We don’t necessarily have to 
g0 to an established camp. 
Couldn’t we set one up our- 
selves?” demanded Amos. 


6 I we only could go to camp, 


“Where, the middle of Main 
Street?” asked Joel. 

*‘T don’t know where, b. 
there’s lots of outdoors,” was the 
rejoinder. 

Mr. Andres and a friend were 
sitting in the living room at the 
time. As the voices grew louder 
Mr. Andres explained to his 
guest what was under way. 

“You mean the kids want a 
place to camp for a week or 
two?” asked the visitor, who was 
none other than Mr. Clarke whom 
Joel had saved in the fire. 

“Yes. They need to get out of 
town for awhile. Evidently they 
haven’t had much luck.” 

*‘T owe those youngsters a 
great debt,” Mr. Clarke said. “I 
haven’t been able to repay them 
in a suitable manner. I wonder 

. .” he mused for a few mo- 
ments. ‘‘Andres,’’ he began 
again, “I have a farm twelve 
miles from town on the lower 
river road. Perhaps you know 
the location of it.” 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“T have had a tenant on it up 
until a week ago. Because of 
some family business he had to 
give it up and a neighboring 
farmer is taking care of the 
stock and the crops. There’s a 





fine big house standing empty 
there. It would make a mighty 
nice place to spend some time. 
The new tenant won’t be able to 
move in until the middle of next 
month. I have a notion to offer 
it to the kids. What do you 
think?” 

“Tt sounds to me as though a 
couple of dozen youngsters are 
practically on their way to the 
country,” was the answer. 

The two men joined the dis- 
couraged party on the porch. 

“Looks as though you’ve had 
difficulties,” Joel’s father said. 

“Looks as though we don’t go 
to camp,” his son answered. 
“Gee, I didn’t know I’d feel so 
disappointed.” 

“What would you think of 
spending a couple of weeks or 
my farm?” asked Mr. Clarke. 

“Did I hear you correctly, 
sir?” Amos inquired. 

“T have a pretty nice place 
that’s idle at present. Let’s see, 
there are four rooms and a sleep- 
ing porch upstairs, two bed- 
rooms, a living room and a din- 
ing room downstairs, besides a 
big kitchen and pantry. Do you 
suppose you could arrange to 
spend some time there ‘camping 
out’ between now and the tenth of 
next month.” 

“Whoopee! Could we!” shout- 
ed one of the boys. “Just try us.” 

From then on until the middle 
of the week time flew by. The 
boys and girls, having secured 
parental permission to take over 
the modern camp facilities of- 
fered them, were so busy getting 
ready for their two weeks so- 
journ that they were unmindful 
of the passing of the hours. 


It was Wednesday morning 
they left town, taking with them 
supplies to carry them severa] 
days. Mr. and Mrs. Fulton went 
with them. 

“Such a pretty place,” 
Fulton observed as they 
up the winding drive bei 
rows of swaying trees. “I 
we're going to have the j 
time.” 

“We’re here because +e’re 
here, because we’re here, because 
we're here,” sang out some of 
the boys who were riding to- 
gether. 

“Everybody out,” shouted 
Joel, as the cars stopped. 

The campers tumbled from 
their seats, unloaded the equip- 
ment and supplies, then halted 
to survey their surroundings. 

“Let’s reconnoiter,” Mr. Ful- 
ton suggested. 

“Inspection tour starting at 
this point,” called Amos. 

“Where shall we put our 
things?” asked Ida. 

“Right here until we look over 
our castle,” Mrs. Fulton said. 

There were twelve in the group 
who stepped across the threshold, 
The two Fultons and six boys and 
four girls. Three other boys and 
four more girls were scheduled 
to arrive at noon on the bus 
which came out at eleven o’clock. 

After wandering through the 
rambling house it was decided 
tentatively to let the girls and 
Mrs. Fulton take over the up- 
stairs rooms, and the boys were 
to sleep on the porches. 

“We can get our cots s** up 
right away, men,” Mr. }Fiton 
said. 

“All hands on board,” said 
someone, and they went to ork 
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with « will. Cots were carried 
in anv set up in the four rooms 
and o:: the sleeping porch. Bag- 
gage vas distributed and un- 
packer. By noon when the rest 
eame, things were pretty much 
inorder. Everyone enjoyed a pic- 
nic lunch at twelve and at one 
o'clock Mr. Fulton called them 
all together for the formal open- 
ing of Camp Hero. 

He had prepared an opening 
ceremony which started with the 
singing of America, the salute to 
the flag of the United States, and 
the Junior Union pledge. 

“We are to spend two weeks 
together,” he said in the short 
speech he made. “During this 
time we will become closer 
friends and companions. We will 
learn to know each other better 


7 than we have ever done before. 


We will work and play together, 
sleep and eat together. By our 


associations here we will dis- 


cover deeper friendships, we 


| trust. Let us all strive to be our 


best selves all the time. There 


i may come times when we are 
7 not in perfect agreement with 
7 one another, which is as it should 
3 be. We may have to practice tol- 
a erance 
7 above all, let us be good friends, 


and forbearance, but 


and when we leave this place, 


i may it be with the feeling that 
| we have had a most worthwhile 
expe 


ience. 
‘ere will have to be a little 
1 followed so Mrs. Fulton 
have worked out a pro- 
gran. I have made copies for 
each of you. The schedule is sub- 
ject to change, but unless there 
ls a lissenting vote we will be- 
gin our camp life according to 
our »lan in the morning.” 


syst 
and 


After the meeting, the balance 
of the day was spent in getting 
acquainted with their abode and 
surrounding territory. Supper 
was served by the girls, and aft- 
erwards the boys cleaned up the 
place. 

At seven-thirty the next morn- 
ing the campers stood on the 
slope in front of the house for 
flag-raising service. Breakfast 
was served at eight. By nine all 
the beds were made and at nine- 
fifteen, Mr. Fulton led the ex- 
cited young people on a hiking 
expedition. They got back by 
noon, ate, and had a half hour 
rest period. The afternoon hours 
were spent in sports, swimming 
in the river, and following indi- 
vidual pursuits. Dinner was 
ready by six, and at seven there 
was a general discussion hour. 
Lights out rang at nine-thirty, 
and quiet settled down over the 
happy Heroes. 

Each day held some special in- 
terest. Mrs. Fulton assisted the 
girls in meal planning and con- 
ducted a class in handicraft. The 
boys were under Mr. Fulton’s 
supervision. It was decided to 
devote the forenoon to some con- 
structive work each day, and 
the afternoons were set aside for 
play, rest, sports and so on. 

One night a storm blew up. It 
was almost midnight when Mrs. 
Fulton opened her eyes. She 
looked out the window. The sky 
was extremely dark and the 
wind was ominous. As she stood 
by the casement a blinding flash 
of lightning ripped across the 
blackness. The clap of thunder 
which followed it wakened oth- 
ers, and the heavens broke into 
a streaming rain, drenching the 
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boys on the porch. With shouts 
they jumped from their beds. 

“Pull your cots into the hall- 
way as fast as possible,” ordered 
Mr. Fulton. 

“Girls, close the windows,” 
called his wife. Some rushed 
down stairs to do her bidding 
there, and soon the whole outfit 
was gathered around the long 
kitchen table dressed in hur- 
riedly donned clothes, dry and 
gay. 
“This is as good a night as 
any for a midnight feed,” de- 
cided Mrs. Fulton, and there was 
hearty concurrence. 

The rain lashed the windows, 
but all were safe and cozy in- 
side. 

“Let’s tell ghost stories,” said 
Bobbie. “I know one that makes 
your hair stand on end even in 
the daytime.” 

With bated breath they lis- 
tened while Bobbie told the 
frightening tale of supernatural 
happenings. The elements added 
to the effect, and soon little goose 
pimples stood out on some of 
her audience. Ida shivered, but 
Bobbie talked on. Just at the 


most terrifying moment all the 


lights went off. Shrieks rent the 
air. Mr. Fulton groped his way 
to the hall table to find the flash- 
light, but it was gone. 

“Hold on to yourselves,” he 
called calmly to the screaming, 
jittery girls. “Remember we're 
heroes,” chattered Ida. 

“Honest, it wasn’t in the story 
to have the lights go out,” said 
Bobbie. 

“The storm has blown down 
the wires from town is all,” Mrs. 
Fulton assured them. 

‘“Where’s the flashlight?” 
asked her husband. 

“Right here. I have it,” called 
Mary Carlin. She shot a beam | 
of light around the room. In the | 
glow everyone looked pale, but | 
soon they were laughing and | 
teasing each other over the fright. 
Most of the campers had flash- 
lights, and Tom Brale produced 
some candles from his pack. By 
the time order was restored faint | 
streaks of dawn were showing in | 
the sky. The rain stopped. 

“Back to bed. Breakfast will 
be an hour late. Flag raising at 
eight-thirty this morning,” said 
Mr. Fulton, as they settled down 
to catch a little sleep. 


(To be continued) 
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THE MEETING ROOM—Part V 


many happy and construc- 
tive hours for the members 
of the Hero Lodge. One of the 
principal accomplishments was 
the formulation of a year length 
program which was adopted by 
vote at the first regular meeting 
held after the return from the 
country holiday. Ten meetings 
were fully planned; one was to be 
purely a social affair, and the ini- 
tial one had to do with the ap- 
proaching Labor Day celebration. 
The Heroes, as the lodge members 
were called, sought to make their 
part in the ceremonies important 
enough to secure for them a place 
on the record as worthwhile con- 
tributors to the events of the day. 
Joel Andres was appointed 
chairman of the committee on 
arr.sngements. He named five 
oth:rs to serve with him. Each 
me:.ber of the lodge was to take 
pai‘, and as usual, all were will- 
ine to help in any way possible 
to -1ake the day a success. 

Ve’ll work like beavers,” Joel 
sai' to his father one evening. 
“ly faet, Dad, we have been 
pr ty busy already. Do you sup- 
po: » we can make a good enough 
sh: ving to put us in the parade?” 


C \MPING days provided 


“T think so, Joel. You have 
still plenty of time. Have you 
seen Casper Horner concerning 
your plans. He’s chairman of 
the Central Labor Union com- 
mittee for the holiday.” 

“Tom saw him yesterday. He’s 
coming over after awhile to re- 
port.” 

“Casper will lend you every 
assistance, I’m sure. What time 
do you expect Tom?” 

“Pretty soon. He’s going to 
stop for me and we’re going on 
down to the meeting room to see 
the rest of the committee. You 
see, Dad, we are working to- 
gether on this. It’s the best way, 
don’t you think?” 

“Yes, son. If you work to- 
gether inharmony you'll be ableto 
accomplish a great deal. That is 
one thing you'll learn during your 
lifetime,—loyalty counts. I have 
never seen disloyalty win in any 
struggle. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is made up of loyal, 
courageous men and women.” 

“And energetic ones, too. I 
don’t know of a day you don’t do 
something for the union. Dad, 
I want to grow up to be a real 
trade unionist. I want to work 
for betterment in the world.” 
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Mr. Andres was deeply moved 
by his young son’s earnestness, 
and realized how sincere the boy 
was. 

“You will, Joel, you will. If 
you get the right training now 
you’ll keep on as you grow older. 
That is one reason I’m backing 
you and your crowd to the limit. 
I just know none of you will dis- 
appoint me. I have every reason 
to believe you'll be finer men and 
women because you are learning 
to work together, and bear the 
responsibilities which will natu- 
rally come to you as members of 
your lodge.” 

“Dad, I’ll do my best,” his boy 
replied, and held out his hand. 
“Let’s shake on it.” 

The father and son grasped 
hands. Their reflection in the 
circular hall mirror caught their 
attention. Only their hands 
showed. 

“Tt’s like on the seal of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
the clasped hands of brother- 
hood,” Joel observed reverently. 

Just then Tom’s shrill whistle 
broke the spell. 

“Hey, Joel,” he called from the 
sidewalk. “Come on out.” 

“Coming,” answered Joel, as 
he waved goodbye to his parent. 
“Tell mother I’ll not be late for 
supper. She’s having Irish stew. 
T’ll be in in time.” 

He was gone, but his father 
stood for a few moments ferv- 
ently praying that his son would 
be able to reach the heights to 
which he aspired. “And most of 
all may he not have false friends,” 
he concluded his reverie. 

As the boys hastened to the 
meeting room they talked of the 
developments in their plans. 
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“Mr. Horner seemed to be very 
agreeable. Gee, I hardly knew 
him until yesterday. Isn’t it 
strange how you can see a person 
day in and day out, and never 
really take time to know him?” 
Tom remarked. 
gether on the proposition of the 
parade just as though we had 
been working side by side for 
months. He is willing for us to 
go ahead. He said we could have 


all the room we need in the line of | 


march, and all the space we think 
we can use at the County Fair 
Grounds. I’m to contact him 
every few days from now until 
Labor Day week-end.” 

“Excellent. Now,then, we have 
to see that we justify their confi- 
dence in us. We must do our- 
selves proud.” 

At the meeting room they found 
Mary Carlin and Ida waiting for 
them. In a moment they were 
joined by Amos Miller and Mr. 
Fulton. 

‘‘What’s the news, Tom?” 
asked the latter. 

“It’s all set. We have permis- 
sion from Mr. Horner to be in 
the parade, and we can have a 
booth or whatever we think suit- 
able at the Fair Grounds. Of 
course, we have to report to Mr. 
Horner from time to time. It’s 
up to us to keep him informed so 
that everything will wor out 
satisfactorily. By Thursd«y be- 
fore Labor Day we should have 
our plans completed. Ther isa 
last general meeting that wight. 
We’re invited to attend.” 


“Then let’s get to work, said 
Mr. Fulton. 
When the Thursday “ight 


meeting was called to orde® Joel 
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was ready with his report. The 
Jun:or Union efforts were ap- 
plau‘ed vigorously. 

“J: will be a pleasure to have 
you »oung people take part in our 
celebration. In fact, it will be- 
hoove us to look to our laurels,” 
Mr. Horner said at the conclusion 
of Joel’s talk. 

Libor Day morning dawned 
clea: and bright. By nine o’clock 
the whole Hero Lodge was as- 
semled in the meeting room. 
There were boys and girls in cos- 
tumes, some in plain clothes, but 


_ all were excited and happy. 


Joel, who had been outside, 
rushed up to the room. “Come, 
everyone. The two trucks are 
outside. We'll set out tableaux 
for the parade. When we get to 
the Fair Grounds, stay together, 
we'll have further directions 
given us there.” 

They divided into two groups. 
One bunch scrambled onto the 
first truck. They were those in 
costume. As they found their 
places the effect was picturesque. 
It depicted a group of poorly 
dressed, tired children loafing 
around the entrance of a factory 
waiting to start work. Of course, 
the natural brightness of the ac- 
tors’ faces somewhat belied their 
supposed undernourished condi- 
tion, but the story was clear. 
Placards on each side read, 
“Abolish Child Labor.” 

‘he second truck showed a 
group of boys and girls playing 
in ‘ront of a school house. Some 
hac books and were studying, 
while others apparently enjoyed 
themselves playing games. AI- 
though the space was limited the 
effect was plain. The placards 


on this truck read, “Child Health. 
Good Schools.” 

“We’re all set,” Joel told the 
drivers of the trucks. “Just give 
us the word when we’re ready to 
start.” 

“O. K. We'll move into our 
places at once. We could start 
rolling in ten minutes. We’re 
supposed to pass the reviewing 
stand at ten-fifteen, so hold on. 
We'll move into line,” said their 
driver. 

The parade started shortly. 
The streets were lined with cheer- 
ing throngs. Flags waved in the 
breeze. A gala spirit was every- 
where. At the Fair Grounds 
were large crowds, also. Even 
before noon many families had 
taken over picnic tables. As the 
trucks halted and the parade dis- 
banded Joel called his fellow 
members to him. 

“We are supposed to be in our 
booths in an hour. Let’s eat now 
and then gather at our station in 
the Exhibition Hall at twelve- 
thirty.” 

The participants in the parade 
joined their respective family 
groups for lunch. 

At the appointed time they re- 
assembled in the hall. They had 
two booths side by side. One had 
literature and wall displays 
which were passed out. The 
pamphlets were on trade union- 
ism, child health, child labor, edu- 
cation and other related subjects. 
Ida and Mary had charge of it. 

The other booth, which had a 
curtain, was open for fifteen 
minute intervals during the 
afternoon and a short series of 
tableaux was presented. There 
were eight performances. The 
actors and actresses worked in 
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shifts as there were enough He- 
roes to grant each one a part, 
thus giving all the opportunity 
to work in the show. 

Allin all, Labor Day was a suc- 
cess. The Junior Unionists were 
highly praised for their share in 


the celebration, both by the speak- 
ers in the late afternoon and eve. 
ning, and in the daily papers. 

‘ “Gee, it’s swell to be appreci- 
ated,” Joel said to his father as 
they went home. 

“Tt’s swell,” he agreed. 


(To be continued) 


(Folder offer is on page 896 of the American Federationist) 
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FORWARD, LABOR 


(Tune: Onward, Christian Soldiers) 


Onward, mighty Labor, 
Champion of us all, 

Give to us your challenge, 
We will heed your call. 
With you as our leader 
Vanquish we each foe, 
Ever, ever onward 

With you we will go. 


Chorus: 


Forward, forward, Labor, 
Our defender true, 

We will pledge allegiance 
Evermore to you. 
Onward with our Union 
We will surely go 
Standing strong together 
Failure we won’t know. 
We will stand for Justice 
For mankind always; 
Onward with our Union, 
Loudly sing its praise. 


(Repeat Chorus.) 


* 


* 


Be sure to make your plans for the observance of Labor Duy. 


Goodbye until next time, 
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the classroom quietly. She 
. took a seat near the front, 

and looked around her. 

“Just think, if I were at home 
I would know practically every- 
one in the room,” she said to her- 
self. ‘And soon I’ll know a few 
Only it is rather lonesome 
at first,”’ she went on in her mind. 


* CILLE MARSDEN entered 


f “I wish we hadn’t moved, but it’s 
fy better to move and be near Daddy 


than stay put and only get to see 
him every five or six weeks. I 
| think this will be the happiest 





Bway.” 
q Lucille and her family had just 


» moved to Clarksville because her 
» father’s employment had been 


» transferred. If they had not all 
* come he would have gone home at 
| intervals, but the separation did 
© not a} ppeal to her parents and her 
» brother, nor to her. 


© of tl 
y shy 
© frie 


Several days passed by before 
she beeame acquainted with any 

» girls. She was somewhat 
erself, but the need to make 
ls soon made itself felt. 
ook advantage of every op- 
nity to be pleasant to those 
whom she came in contact. 
ook extra care to appear 
and well dressed. She stud- 
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ied earnestly in the evenings, and 
soon got the reputation of being 
one of the nicest and smartest 
girls in the class. The girls and 
boys took notice of her, and before 
many weeks passed she found 
herself the center of a friendly, 
gay crowd. 

It seemed natural that Lucille 
and Mona Barnes should become 
great chums. They lived close to 
each other, and went to and from 
school together. 

“Mona, you have done so much 
for me,” Lucille said one after- 
noon. ‘You have introduced me 
to so many people. I can’t thank 
you enough.” 

“T haven’t done much. You 
just make people like you. Why, 
you’re about the most popular 
girl in our room.” 

“Thanks, but I can’t quite 
believe that,” Lucille replied, 
pleased nevertheless. 

“T guess your whole family is 
popular. My brother Bob says 
your brother Frank is tops.” 

“Well, Frank is a wonderful 
fellow. You wait until the bas- 
ketball season opens. That’s 
when he shines. He can hit the 
—— from anywhere on the 

oor.” 
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“And we need a good man, 
too,” Mona said. “Three of our 
varsity graduated this spring. 
Our basketball schedule is a hard 
one. Frank will have a chance 
to show what he can do.” 

“You know, we all have made 
so many friends we don’t feel like 
strangers at all. Dad says he’s 
beginning to call Clarksville 
‘home’, and meanit. We thought 
at first we would all be like fish 
out of water, but we’ve been most 
agreeably surprised.” 

“By the way, Lucille, are you 
going to the Sophomore-Fresh- 
man dance?” ._ 

“T haven’t been asked yet, but 
if I’m not bid, expect Frank and 
I will go together. That’s the 
nice part about having a brother. 
Of course, he may have a date in 
mind, but unless—well, you know 
how it is. We'll manage to get 


there. Who is taking you?” 


“Ray Meade. 
of the dances together. 
peachy dancer, too.” 

“Ts he the boy who took you 
out the other evening, tall and 
good looking?” 

“Yes, he’s in Bob’s bunch. 
We’ve known each other all our 
lives.” 

“Tsn’t he the treasurer of the 
Junior Union?” Lucille asked. 

“Yes. Oh, Lucille, I almost 
forgot. I’m to invite you to our 
rushing party. Next Friday, in 
our club-rooms, we’re having a 
little entertainment. Please do 
us the honor. We all want you 
to come.” 

“Why, thank you, Mona, I’d 
love it. Friday, what time?” 

“Seven-thirty. We are asking 
about a dozen boys and girls who 
aren’t members. We are just 


We go to lots 
He’s a 


opening our membership drive. 
We have the best times. Some- 
one will call for you Friday eye. 
ning. I’mso glad you can come,” 

When Lucille reached home she 
was full of the news of the day. 
Her brother Frank came i1: soon 
after her, and he joined in the 
discussion of the events «vhich 
made up their school life. 

“Say, Sis, by the way. Bob 
Barnes wants a date with you for 
the Sophomore-Freshman hop. 
He asked me if you were dated. 
I told him I didn’t know. He'll 
likely call you this evening. And, 
say, did you get asked to the 
Junior Union Rush Party?” 

“Yes, Mona asked me today. 
Were you invited?” 

“Yep. Ray Meade spoke to me 
about it.” 

It was not much later that the 
telephone rang. “It’s for you, 
Lu,” Frank said, handing her the 
instrument. 

“Thanks.” 

When she finished talking she 
turned to Frank. “It was Bob 
about the dance. Now that I’m 
off your hands who are you going 
to date?” 

“Think I’ll call Florence 
Meade.” 

“Ts she Ray’s sister?” 

“Yes. She’s in my history 
class. Good-looking girl.” 

“Nice family. Ray and Flor- 
ence both are nice persons,” Lu- 
cille teased him. “But speaking 
of him, he goes with Mona « lot.” 

“Tt looks like family a‘‘airs, 
you and Bob, Mona and Ra‘, Flo 
and myself. Sort of a fun'y ar- 
rangement.” 

Friday night Frank an: Lv- 
cille were called for by a <roup 
of Junior Unionists. “You offi- 
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cial escort,’’ announced Bob 
Barnes. ‘We have room for two 
inour cars. Lucille, will you ride 
with me? Frank, you'll find a 
cramped space for you in the rear 
of the next car. Squeeze in be- 
twee: my sister, Ray, and Ray’s 
sister, Flo., We’re on our way, 
get set,” he called jovially, as he 
slammed the door to the car. 

When they arrived at the club- 
rooms they were received by the 
committee in charge of the party. 
There was an informal spirit of 
good-fellowship which made them 
all feel more than welcome. 
Frank and Lucille were the only 
comparative strangers in the 
crowd, but their hosts saw to it 
that they enjoyed themselves. 

At eight-fifteen Kenneth Shar- 
ples, the lodge president, called 
the merrymakers to order. 

“We have arranged a little 
show for your entertainment,” 
heannounced. “If you will please 
come into the auditorium you'll 
find seats. The stage is set. We 
only hope to please you.” 

The show which was presented 
was a light comedy, as fitted the 
mood of the Juniors and their 
guests. It was cleverly done and 
the efforts of the cast were appre- 
ciated. Applause greeted them 
as they took their curtain bows, 
which indicated how pleased their 
audience was. 

lt was after eleven o’clock 
when refreshments were served, 
ani’ midnight when the party 
broke up. 

Oh, I’ve had the best time. 
It’s the grandest party I’ve been 
to since we left Springfield,” Lu- 
cil’s said. 


I agree,” said Frank. “Say, 


you people surely know how to 
make a person feel at home. I 
can hardly realize we’ve only 
lived here a few short weeks.” 

“Thanks, all of you,” said Lu- 
cille. 

“Yes, thanks, and good night,” 
said Frank, as the brother and 
sister reached their door, and 
parted from the jolly friends who 
accompanied them home. 

Their parents were still up. 

“Let’s hear about it,” said Mrs. 
Marsden. 

“Mother, I never had such a 
good time. They are the nicest 
crowd. I feel like I have so many 
friends already,” said Lucille, as 
she took off her wrap. 

“An all right bunch,” Frank 
approved. 

The next week went by rapidly. 
The night of the Sophomore- 
Freshman dance found Lucille 
excited and gay. She had a new 
dress for the occasion. Her 
brother was dressed before she 
was, and as she came into the 
room for family inspection he ex- 
claimed, “Say, now that is a 
dress. Sis, you’re a knock-out.” 

“Really, do I look all right?” 
she asked. 

“You look beautiful,’’ her 
mother assured her. “The dress 
is even prettier than I thought.” 

“Dad, what do you think,” she 
asked him, twirling in front of 
him. 

“You'll do, you’ll do,” he said, 
but the twinkle in his eyes be- 
trayed the manner of his speak- 
ing. 

“T’m off to pick up Flo. See 
you at the dance,” said Frank. 

Bob called for Lucille. When 
they arrived at the dance, which 
was held in the new school gym, 
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a swing band was in full play. 
“Oh, we’re going to have the most 
delightful time,” gasped Lucille 
as she and her partner joined the 
throng. 

After the prom a bunch of the 
Junior friends decided to stop by 
one of the restaurants for a snack 
before going home. They drove 
up in front of The Sugar Bowl, 
but as they alighted Bob and Ray 
called them together. 

“We can’t goin here. I see a 
picket.” 

‘Sure enough. Why, it’s 
Johnny Johnson’s brother. Yes, 
and that’s Jack McDale with him. 
Say, you two, when did the strike 
begin?” Frank asked McDale. 

“This afternoon. They cut 
our wages, and the girls were 
fired, two of them. We’ve been 
trying to get an adjustment for 
three days, but nothing doing. 
We couldn’t do anything but 
strike. Were you kids going in?” 

“We were, but we’re not,” said 
Ray. “You know, we belong to 
the Junior Union lodge. We’ve 
taken our pledge. I’ve never 
gone through a picket line, and I 
hope I never do.” 





“Same here,” said another of 
the group. 

“Well, kids, we’re sorry but 
you see how it is. I guess vou’ll 
have to go down town for some 
food.” 

“Or, how about coming * 
house?” asked Lucille. 

“Say, that’s fine, Sis. 
about it, everyone. Come on 
down to our place. We always 
have some sandwich stuff.” 

“First, let’s let the manage- 
ment know they missed out on a 
goodly number of hungry cus- 
tomers. How many of us are 
there?” asked Ray as he started 
to count. 

“Fourteen. And here’s another 
ear-full.” 

“What’s the trouble?” asked 
Ken Sharples as his car drove up. 

“Strike. The place is picketed. 
How many in your bunch?” 

“Four.” 

‘That makes it eighteen. 
Johnny, tell the management they 
lost out on eighteen customers 
this evening. Good luck in the 
strike. We’ll see you when it’s 
settled,” called Ray, as the young 
people drove away. 
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The AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CONVENTION will meet in Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, October second. Be sure to watch your daily papers for 
concerning it. May we suggest again that your Junior Union make and 
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a clipping book of news events for your library. 
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STRANGERS NO MORE—Part 2 


66 E surely need to give a 
\ y vote of thanks to the 
young people of our com- 

munity for the way they have 
been supporting us,” said Phil 
Johnson at the next meeting of 
his union. “A bunch of them 
came up to the cafe to eat the 
other night after a dance, but 


| when they saw our picket line, 
| not one of ’em went in.” 


“They’re a good bunch,” re- 
marked another man. “Those 


| kids started out with their Junior 


Union when they were hardly old 
enough to understand what it was 
about, we thought, but they knew. 
They could figure out more than 
we elders gave them credit for.” 

‘Well, what I was leading up 
to is this,” Phil interrupted. The 
rest of the group gave him their 
attention. “The athletic teams of 
the school have started their cam- 
paign to raise funds for the new 
gymnasium. I figure they help 
us, we help them. Let’s give the 
kids a boost.” 

‘We always have supported 
them. I don’t see why we won’t 
continue todo so. Aren’t all our 
youngsters either going there, or 
have, or will?” 


“‘That’s the spirit. I just 
wanted to call it to your minds 
so that when some of the students 
come around selling tickets we'll 
be ready.” 

The same evening this conver- 
sation took place, another one 
along the same lines was also in 
progress at the Barnes’ home. 

“Frank, you and Lucille are 
new here, even though we all feel 
we’ve known you our entire lives, 
so we’ll explain the Tag Day to 
you,” said Mona. 

“It’s this way,” Bob started. 
“We have a building fund for a 
new gym for the school. We are 
endowed, but in order to get the 
endowment we have to raise ten 
thousand dollars ourselves, and 
we only have another year in 
which to do it.” 

“Ten thousand! Whew!” whis- 
tled Frank. 

“Yes. Old Man Copley died 
and left a will in which we, that 
is, the school, are to get twenty 
thousand dollars if the student 
body can raise half that much, 
making a total of thirty thousand 
for the building and the equip- 
ment.” 





“Well, it’s good he didn’t set 
forth that we should raise the 
twenty.” They all laughed and 
said that remark had often been 
made by others. 

“You know what I think,” said 
Lucille. “I think all the kids in 
this town are mighty unselfish 
and loyal. You’ll all be out of 
school by the time the gym is 
built, yet you all go ahead and 
work for it as though you would 
get the full benefit of it.” 

“We feel that by doing this for 
the school, and for our town, too, 
that we are leaving a monument 
to—well, it sounds funny, per- 
haps,—but to our youth, and our 
school days, and all that,” said 
Mona, blushing deeply, embar- 
rassed somewhat by the expres- 
sion of her own inward feeling. 

“T’m glad we moved here in 
time to make a little contribution 
to the monument,” said Lucille 
softly. 

“No wonder there’s such a fine 
school spirit around here. I 
never saw such a swell bunch of 
people. I’m surely glad we’re 
here, too,” her brother said. 

“Beginning Saturday morn- 
ing, then, we have season tickets 
for the fall and spring football 
games on sale. For each season 
ticket sold half the proceeds go 
to the building fund. On all other 
tickets the fund only gets what is 
left after all expenses are paid 
for the athletic season. Some- 
times that doesn’t net us much. 
Then the same thing works for 
the basketball season tickets. We 
have a Tag Day for them, too, 
when those games start. We 
really have made quite a success 
of itsofar. Of course, any other 
tickets sold in quantities give us 








a little more percentage. For 
instance, if a club or group buys 
a block, we get a certain amount 
extra. I don’t remember just 
how it works, but anyway we try 
to sell to groups, too. Our Junior 
Union always buys in a lump 
that way. Many of the unions 
whose memberships have lots of 
parents do, too.” 

“That’s splendid,” said Lucille. 

At each business corner of 
Clarkesville the following Satur- 
day, little booths were set up. 
Placards were on display an- 
nouncing the opening of the ticket 
drive. Needless to say, the citi- 
zenry of the community were be- 
hind the young people in their ef- 
forts to raise the money for the 
school. There was a holiday 
spirit abroad. Tags were tied on 
the individuals who took season 
tickets and other tags were given 
those who were members of 
groups, when possible. Civic 
pride was high. 

At the end of the day there 
were some mighty tired but 
happy young people. Among 
those who gathered at the Junior 
Union rooms that evening were 
the Barnes and Marsden four- 
some. 

“T never had so much fun,” 
said Frank. “Good night, if all 
those who bought tickets come to 
the games you never lack a crowd, 
do you?” 

“Never, we have capacity turn- 
outs practically every game.” 

“By the way, Marsden, I under- 
stand you’re coming out for bas- 
ketball this term,”’ said Ray 
Meade. 

“T’ve already given my :ame 
to the coach. Do you thin he 
can use me?” 
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“T ‘mow it. We need some men 
like .ou. I looked up your rat- 
ing i. your other school and find 
ere the scoring star of the 


you 
out We can use you all right.” 

‘“\hat about football? You 
shov 1 come out to practice,” Ken 
Sharoles said to Frank. “Any 
reason why not?” 

“So. I just hadn’t thought 
about it. It’s not my game as 


much as basketball.” 

“Better make it your game for 
awhile, Frank. We need some 
men like you. Come on down to 
the field with us Monday.” 

“All right, but I won’t promise 
the coach will let me so much as 
warm the bench,” he responded 
with a grin. 

‘When will we know how much 
money we made?” inquired Lu- 
cille of Mona. 

“You know the large bulletin 
board in the front hall of the 
high school, right by the Trophy 
Case?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, the amounts will be 
posted there every week from 
now on until the end of school. 
Then the whole is added up, and 
we see where we stand. I think 
we'll make it all right.” 

“If we don’t make it all from 
the sale of tickets, how about 
some benefit games?” suggested 
Frank. 

“We have them if necessary. 
And the debating team usually 


gives an evening to us, and so 
do the dramatic and glee clubs. 
Ou» school isn’t all athletics, you 
see.” 


I’m going to try out for the 
de'ating club,’’ said Lucille. 
“Oh, and please try out for the 


dramatic club, too,” urged Flo 
Meade. ‘You would make a fine 
leading lady.” 

“Or play character parts,” 
teased Frank. “You should see 
her when she’s taking off some 
of the oid ladies we know back 
home.” 

“Oh, Frank, can’t my past lie 
buried,” she remonstrated with 
him. ‘You had better keep still 
or I’ll drag out some ghosts about 
you,” she countered. 

“Anyway, there’s a meeting of 
the dramatic club Tuesday right 
after school,” said Flo. “T’ll ex- 
pect you.” 

“In the new gym, there is to 
be part of the building for an 
auditorium. It really is to be a 
recreation hall. It is for the use 
of civic groups as well as for 
school activities. The Junior 
Union hopes to have a member- 
ship plaque put up with the 
names of all Junior Unionists 
who attended school there and 
who in their small way helped 
with the building fund. It is in 
the will that all the labor done on 
the building is to be Union, and 
so naturally we are more for it 
than ever,” Mona told Lucille. 

“Tt’s almost time to close the 
hall,” Mr. Valentine the care- 
taker informed them. “It’s fif- 
teen minutes till I’ll have to ask 
you to leave. Sorry.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Valentine. We’ll 
be out so you can lock up,” Ken 
answered. 

On Monday there were excited 
groups around the bulletin board 
between periods. The sum of the 
total amount raised by the school 
previous to the present drive was 
nine thousand and seven dollars. 
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The drive of the week-end added before the allotted time expired 
three hundred and four dollars but all were resolved to do all 
more. Everyone was confident that was necessary to insure com- 
the goal would be reached safely pliance with the Copley will. 


(To be continued next month. Be sure to participate in the activities of your 
school. Also be sure to make good use of your Junior Union Headquarters as 
do the Clarkesville Juniors.) 


* 





* 





« 
(Look on page 1132 of the American Federationist for folder offer) 


* 





* 
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Let us remind you again that the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
CONVENTION is meeting in Cincinnati the first two weeks of October. 
Be sure to make a clipping book for your Junior Union Library. 
x 


* * 





Have you made out your program for the next few months? If you need 

any help in making plans please write to Junior Union Headquarters, 901 

Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. We shall be happy 
to help you with your problems 


x * * 


Sample Program 


Meeting called to order by president. 

Roll call. 

Reading of the minutes of last meeting. 
Song: America. 

New business, followed by unfinished business. 
Song: Forward, Mighty Labor. 

Talk: Trade Unions in Our Community. 
Song. 

Pledge to the Flag of the United States. 
Adjournment. 


Goodbye until next time, 


(Chukth, i... 
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STRANGERS NO MORE—Part 3 


» Y the early part of Novem- 
R ber the Juniors were so en- 

' grossed in their various 
pursuits that it was almost a sur- 
prise to them when their presi- 
dent announced the appointment 
of committee chairmen for the 
Christmas Charity project. 

“T don’t like the idea of calling 
a little unselfishness ‘charity’ all 
the time,” said Mona. 

“Nor I,” said Frank. “I move 
we stop thinking of it as such and 
see if it isn’t more pleasant.” 

“Call it what you want, but 
let’s get to business,” said Ray 
Meade. “We have our committee 
chairmen named, and I suggest 
they select their fellow members, 
on!\ ty not to choose the same 
pe ) e,”” 

What shall we do, take 
turns?” asked Priscilla Powers. 

[ think it would be more ex- 
pe ient to have each chairman 
w. te a list of the ones he wishes 
to \ave serve with him, and then 
if hey overlap too much he can 
si ‘tt around and make what ad- 
ju tments are necessary.” 

I agree with you, Ray. Shall 
w doit now?” asked Bob Barnes 
W .0 was chairman of deliveries 
0! gifts. 


“Yes, why not? You chairmen 
go in the other room and see if 
you can get your lists made up. 
It shouldn’t take more than a 
half an hour at the most. We'll 
worry along without you some 
way,” he said jokingly. 

As they withdrew to the next 
room a wave of conversation 
swept through the remaining 
group. 

“Oh, Lucille, I want to tell you 
how grand your debate was 
Wednesday. I was thrilled over 
it, actually,” said Myra Case. 

“Thanks, Myra. I was quite 
surprised when I heard the 
judges’ decision, and mighty 
happy, too.” 

“Why, they couldn’t have de- 
cided any differently. You and 
Kitty were splendid, and seemed 
to really understand about the 
Embargo act. I learned more 
about it than old Russell taught 
me in Current Events class.” 

“Well, he knows lots more 
about it than I’ll ever know. He 
was wonderful, the way he helped 
with the material. He gave us so 
much encouragement that he 
really deserves most of the credit 
for us winning,” Lucille replied. 
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“The only thing I’m sorry for, 
is that it was only a class debate. 
I wonder why you kids don’t give 
itagain. We could have it at one 
of our meetings if you would. I’ll 
tell Ray to fix the time, if you 
think the other ones on the teams 
will participate,” enthused Myra. 

“Oh, they might not like to 
hear it. After all there are lots 
of Juniors in our class who heard 
x.” 

“T wouldn’t mind hearing it 
again. Say you won’t mind if I 
speak to Ray about it, please,” 
she entreated. 

“T don’t mind. But I think we 
are all going to be too busy for it 
between now and holiday time.” 

“Tt will all be decided by then, 
too, I suppose. Well, anyway, it 
was a grand debate, and you’re 
the best speaker on the team,” 
Myra went on. “Maybe some 
other time, though, you’ll have 
another question to clear up.” 

“The meeting will please come 
to order,” said Ray. ‘While the 
others are out we will proceed 
with our meeting. We do not 
have a guest speaker today, but 
we have arranged an impromptu 
debate on the merits of the early 
Thanksgiving. The speakers 
learned of their assignment only 
last night, and from what I have 
been able to learn they have taken 
the question lightly. Whether or 
not they will attempt to intro- 
duce any seriousness into the dis- 
cussion I cannot tell. I’ll turn the 
chair over to Lucille Marsden to 
preside, if you'll be so kind, 
Lucille.” 

The girl was taken by surprise, 
but being well-poised she con- 
ducted the debate smoothly. It 
was clev2r, and most humorous. 
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One point brought out b, Jack 
Walters, however, was tha’ since 
the reason given for chang’ = the 
date was to allow more ti: - for 
Christmas shopping, it ~ cant 
also there would be more ti = for 
Union Label shopping. A >und 
of applause greeted this . ate- 
ment.. At the conclusio . the 
three judges asked fo: five 
minutes to consider the rgu- 
ments advanced, and retur «d to 
favor the affirmative side. 
Myra suggested they sing until 
the chairmen of the comm itees 
were ready to report, and since 
there was no other business the 


meeting resolved into a choral 
club. 

Ray again took the chair when 
the rest filed in. 

“Will everyone listen carefully 
to learn which committee you’re 
on, who your chairman is, and 
when you are to meet,” he said. 
“T advise you to get started on 
your work shortly because only a 
few weeks stand between us and 
the time when we are to do our 
share in spreading Christmas 
cheer to some little hearts.” 

After adjournment many small 
meetings were held for prelimi- 
nary discussion of their Cl rist- 
mas plans. 

In the intervening days \ hich 
followed winter came in ea est. 


Heavy snow covered the gr ind. 
Sleds and skates made the ~ ap- 
pearances and winter s rts 
claimed the attention ofthe: ing 
people in their leisure moi. ts. 

Thanksgiving day was ar 
and cold. 

“I bet the skating will be 0d 


on the pond this afternoon, 0b 
remarked to his sister as th sat 
by the bright fire in the de: 
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“( | forgot to tell you. The 
bun: is going to meet out there 
aro. four o’clock. We’ll have 
finis d dinner by that time. 
May you had better call the 
Ma: ens,” she said. 

“  y eall. I’m busy,” her 
brot r answered. 

“ u’re always busy. Shall 
we pby for them?” 

“ye. Tell ’em we'll be past 
not «er than four.” 

\ .en Mona called she talked 
tol cille. 

“ qd love to go skating, but 
we ave lots of company today. 
Son . of our relatives from home 
are iere to spend the vacation. 
Thanks for calling, anyway. Oh, 
listen, can’t you and Bob come in 
and meet our guests? Maybe my 
cousins Amy and Anne will be 
here by then. They’re twins. 
They are driving with their 
parents and mother says they’re 
to be here for dinner at three.” 

“How about us stopping on the 
way back?” 

“Fine. 


You'll love the girls. They’re 


») just our age.” 


We’re having a real, old-fash- 
ioned Thanksgiving,” said Mr. 


| Marsden as he stood in front of 


the open fireplace. “It does a 
ma: ’s heart good to have his fam- 
ily and relatives gather in his 
hor e. Grandmother, you’re look- 
ine emarkably well this winter,” 
he vid toher. “I can’t tell you 
ho. much it pleases me to have 
yo: with us’ 

Vhy, son, I never missed hav- 

Thanksgiving with you all 
You don’t think a 
me : distance of a few miles 


| coi | keep me away,” she replied 


in -r sweet voice. 


We’ll expect you. 


For answer he leaned over and 
kissed her snowy hair. 

There was hustle and bustle in 
the kitchen. Aunt Mary was as- 
sisting Lucille and her mother. 
Mother had Lottie in to help, but 
for real cooking mother was on 
the job. “Lottie, it’s your job to 
set the tables, help serve and clean 
up after. Lucille will show you 
about the places. You two get 
started so the dining room will 
be ready in plenty of time.” 

“Yes’m,” said Lottie, grinning 
widely. “You all sure do have 
lots of dinner to prepare, Mrs. 
Marsden. And I reckons I sure 
will have lots of dirty dishes to 
wash up when you’re through.” 

“That’s right. Now hurry 
along.” 

At noon Uncle Bert and Aunt 
Mollie arrived with Amy and 
Anne. 

“We brought our kitten, too,” 
Amy called first thing. “We 
couldn’t leave her alone.” 

Lucille took the furry little 
mite from her cousin and snug- 
gled it while the others made the 
round of greetings and kisses. 

“Roy and Agnes and the kids 
should be here any minute now. 
They left right as we did. They 
were going to stop a second at 
Agnes’s mother’s but they said 
they would be along not later 
than one-thirty.” 

Aunt Mollie joined mother and 
Aunt Mary in the kitchen, but it 
was more for talking and laugh- 
ing than for work, because 
mother had managed to have 
everything done but the things 
that had to be watched as they 
cooked. Lucille took the girls to 
her room. They were eager to 
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hear about Lucille and Frank’s 
new friends. 

“Where is Frank, anyway?” 
asked Amy. 

“He’s over at Junior Union 
headquarters at a committee 
meeting,” Lucille told her. 

“We’ve just been dying to 
know about the Junior Union. 
Your letters about it made it 
sound so interesting,” said Anne. 

“And so much fun!” said Amy. 

Lucille lost no time in telling 
the girls about it. “There’s a 
meeting Saturday for you to at- 
tend,” she told them. ‘“You’ll see 
all the kids there. Some are 
coming over this afternoon, the 
Barnes kids.” 

“T feel like I know them,” said 
Amy. “And so do I,” said Anne. 

The arrival of another car 
brought everyone to the front of 
the house again. Aunt Agnes 
and Uncle Roy lifted their little 
ones down. 


“Oh, let me carry the baby,” 
Lucille begged. 
“She’s a pretty big litt’. girl 


now,” her mother said, ha:.ding 
her over. 

“Oh, how she’s grown,” : 
Lucille as she took her :» 
arms. 

The fire was burning brichtly, 


sped 
her 


and the house was filled with 
odors of delicious cooking. | rank 
burst in, glad to see his rela ions. 


“T had to be late,” he apologized. 
“Dinner’s ready whenever you 


all are,” said mother. “Shall we 
start taking things up?” 
“T think so,” her husband re- 


plied. 

As the big, happy group seated 
themselves at the tables, Mr. 
Marsden returned thanks for the 
bounties of the day, and the 
glories of the world. His little 
mother, seated on his right, added 
a low “Amen.” 


(To be continued) 


* 


* 


Just as the Junior Unionists are doing in the story so you should be 


making plans for the approaching Christmas season. 


Remember 


when you do your shopping that you patronize union stores, buy 
union label goods, and make it a UNION LABEL CHRISTMAS. 


* 


* 


(Look on page 1269 of the American Federationist for folder offe: 


Goodbye until next time, 


(Dt bh, Ye. 
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STRANGERS NO MORE—Part 4 


‘7 WONDER if the children 

| will miss the old crowd at 

holiday time,” said Mrs. 
Marsden to her husband. 

“| hardly think so. If they do, 
they won’t dwell on the fact long. 
They are far too occupied with 
things here. By the way, did you 
ever see a bunch of kids with 
more pep, and more good ideas 
than the young crop in this place? 
I declare, they have more going 
on than the other kids did in 
twice the time.” 

“What I have noticed partic- 
ularly is that most of their en- 
ergy is expended in a construc- 
tive manner. Have you noticed 
that?” 

“Well, in a way, and as I look 
over their doings, I see almost 
everything they have done has 
been along a worth while line. 
Great days these are when even 
the kids are shouting at you to 
make this a Union Label Christ- 
mas.” 

Yes, isn’t it? Honestly, I think 
the:r Junior Union club is one of 
the finest organizations of its kind 


fo 
tu 
de 


young people. We were for- 
ate to be transferred here, 


% 
r. 


The quiet talk was interrupted 
as Frank and Lucille burst into 
the house, full of exuberant good 


spirits. 
“Mother, Dad!” they called, 
flinging off their wraps. 


_ “We’re in by the fire,” Mrs. 
Marsden called. 

“What do you think! Oh, 
Mother, it’s simply wonderful.” 

“What is it, daughter? Wait 
a minute until you catch your 
breath.” 

“Well, you know our Christ- 
mas program. The newspaper is 
going to run a notice free about 
donating things to us for distri- 
bution. Free!” 

“You see, Dad, they tried to get 
the paper to do it last year, but 
the kids had to pay for it just like 
it was an advertisement, and this 
time the paper is going to give us 
areal story. Lucy did it. She’ll 
tell you how. Go on, Sister.” 

“Of course I wouldn’t want it 
to sound like I’m bragging, even 
if I am a little bit, but I went 
down and asked to see the editor. 
The kids warned me I wouldn’t 
get to first base with him, but I 
thought it wouldn’t hurt to try. 
I had to wait about a half an hour 















































before I could talk with him, and 
once I was so nervous I almost 
left, but I stayed. Well, anyway, 
when I got to his desk I sat down 
just like I thought he asked me 
to, only I was shaky. 
was back of the desk, and mine 
was sort of over here. As I got 
used to the idea of being there, 
and after I told him what I 
wanted, I gave him a regular 
sales talk. Tomorrow afternoon 
he is sending a photographer over 
to the club rooms along with 
one of his special story writers, 
and we’re to have pictures and 
a real news item written just 
about us Junior Unionists and 
our Christmas Party. Oh, I’m 
so thrilled.” 

‘When she came back and told 
all of us who were waiting at the 
club rooms you should have heard 
the buzz. That little trick will 
surely give us a big lift. Lots of 
people will help us after they read 
what a big task we have under- 
taken.” 

“You did all right, Lucille,” 
her brother complimented her. 

“T should say you did,” her 
father praised her. 

“T don’t suppose it was some- 
thing any one of the others 
couldn’t have done, but well—” 

““You’re the one who did it, and 
I’m proud of you, too,” her mother 
said. 

The next evening the paper was 
opened immediately, and sure 
enough, there was a big picture 
of some of the Juniors at work, 
and in the column beside it was a 
glowing account of the charitable 
work they were engaged in. 

During the following days 
there were numerous telephone 


His chair - 





calls to the Junior Union head- 
quarters. Mr. Valentine, the care. 
taker, took the messages, and as 
the young folks came in after 
school he turned over the slips 
with the names and addresses of 
those who responded to their 
appeal. 

“It’s my little contribution,” 
he remarked to Bob Barnes, who 
was taking care of that part of 
the enterprise. 

“Thanks a lot. We surely 
appreciate your doing it. We 
would miss a lot of the calls other- 
wise.” 

The week before Christmas the 
schools closed and there was a 
regular schedule followed by the 
Junior Unionists. Every morn- 
ing and afternoon designated 
groups met to work. Some were 
sent out to collect, some to pur- 
chase needed materials, and the 
largest group stayed in the big 
hall where work benches had been 
set up. At times some of the 
skilled trades unionists would 
drop in to offer their advice and 
aid. On the day before Christmas 
Eve the hall looked like a veri- 
table toyland. Besides the toys 
there were boxes of clothing and 
bags of food. 

“Oh, my gracious, my gra- 
cious!”’ exclaimed Mona Barnes. 
“Do you realize what this repre- 
sents? Let’s call the paper and 
ask that nice reporter to come 
over and take a look around. If 
he could run another story every- 
one who helped us would be 
pleased to know what wonderful 
results we have had.” 

Her suggestion was taken up. 
When the reporter arrived he was 
so enthused he called for his pho- 
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tographer and had some pictures 
made to be published the day after 
Christmas. 

The afternoon of the twenty- 
fourth was snowy and cold. 

“We'll just about freeze,” one 
of the delivery boys remarked. 

“One thing, we’ll not have to 
work late. We’re pretty well 
organized and we all know our 
routes. Gee, it’s a big help to 
have the names and addresses on 
these sheets of paper as well as on 
the packages, it makes it easier 
to follow the way from house to 
house.” 

“Yes, and it’s a double check.” 

“T understand we’re to re- 
port back to the hall at seven- 
thirty.” 

“Yes, and according to the in- 
structions, we’re to bring our ap- 
petites with us.” 

“That might mean food,” re- 
marked Bob Barnes. ‘Shove off, 
boys and girls. We have lots of 
ground to cover in the next three 
hours. If there are little kids 
around ask to see their mother. 
Maybe they won’t catch on we’re 
playing Santy. Tell the mother 
you'll leave the box outside a little 
later, if you have to, and then 
= around until the coast is 
clear.” 

“All right, Starter. We’re on 
“eed way,” shouted some of the 

Oys. 

All the carriers had to come 
back for more gifts during the 
course of the afternoon. They 
found steaming cups of chocolate 
and doughnuts awaiting them. 
They also could smell the tanta- 
lizing odors of other cooking, and 
soon discovered that the women’s 
auxiliaries’ members were pre- 
paring a hot supper for them 


upon the completion of the deliv- 
eries. 

The last team showed up at 
seven-twenty-five, and with keen 
appetites, all the Junior Union- 
ists sat down to a delicious chili 
con carne supper. They ate 
heartily and talked over the ex- 
periences of the day. Two boys 
who worked together had had to 
detour to get rid of some little 
kids who were following them. 
“T think they figured we were 
playing Santa Claus and were 
going to get a head start on open- 
ing their packages, but we fooled 
them. Wecut over across a park, 
and came back that way after 
dark,” the spokesman said. 

“We got lost once,” one of the 
girls said, “but we managed to 
get straightened out and here we 
are. Only I got scared when it 
became so dark.” 

The chatter was livelier after 
supper was over, and the partici- 
pants were warmed and nour- 
ished by the spicy meal. 

“Let’s not get so comfortable 
we forget to go caroling,” Lucille 
cautioned them as they gathered 
around the tall pine tree which 
had been set up in the far end of 
the hall. 

“T suppose the Central Labor 
Union committee who are to work 
on the decorations for this tree 
would like to have us scram,” one 
remarked. 

“In other words, you think we 
should get out so Santa Claus can 
go to work here,”’ Mona said. 

‘Yes, the dear old saint doesn’t 
like too much company, even if 
said companions have been his 
able helpers.” 

“Tt’s late enough to start the 
earols. Let’s sing a couple here, 
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just to get in the mood,” sug- 
gested Lucille, as they got their 
wraps. 

The young, fresh voices rose 
in clear melody, singing the old 
and beloved songs of rejoicing. 


wily witty 


Still singing, the boys and girls 
trouped down the stairs and out 
into the starlit night, carrying 
with them glad tidings of creat 
joy, of peace on earth, good wil] 
toman. (The End.) 


wily wily 


We wish you all a Merry, Merry Christmas and a Bright and Happy New Year. 


* 


w 


Donald Bucklin of Pawtucket, R. I. 


(Folder offer is on page 1380 of the American Federationist) 


Be sure to make this a Union Label Christmas. Patronize 
Union Label establishments, and buy Union Made goods, 
not only at the Yuletide, but throughout the coming year. 


Goodbye until next time, 


Cduht le Moe 








